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The Question of Indian Influence i in 
Southeast Asia 


Arun Dasgupta 


It is generally accepted that in ancient times Indian cultural influence 
spread to countries lying to the east and southeast of India. For quite 
some time it was customary among scholars to designate the 
Southeast Asian region as Farther India, therby suggesting that the 
area lay within the sphere of Indian culture. The concept of Greater 
India was not an Indian invention, it was a gift from European 
Indologists. It is now known that from the beginning of the Christian 
era upto the thirteenth century and beyond Indian languages like Pali 
and Sanskrit, religious systems like Buddhism and Brahmanism, 
artistic ideas and methods, commerce and politics had left a deep 
imprint on life and institutions of Southeast Asia. It so happened that 
Indians had forgotten this remarkable episode of the expansion of 
Indian culture into regions beyond the current geographical boundaries 
of India. This lost chapter of India’s cultural history was 
reconstructed by the concerted effort of Western Orientalist scholars. 
French historians like Sylvan Levi and George Coedes and Dutch 
scholars like N.J. Krom, C.C. Berg used Sanskrit and Pali sources 
to form a clear idea of the relation between India and Southeast 
Asia. Very naturally they came to the conclusion that in ancient times 
the whole of Southeast Asia except Vietnam was under strong Hindu- 
Buddhist influence. It was believed that Southeast Asian history and 
culture can be understood only in the light of Indian influence. The 
Indo-centric approach to Southeast Asian history thus originated first 
with Western scholars doing research in this field. An important 
spokesman of this point of view, the French savant Sylvan Levi writes, 
“Mother of wisdom, India gave her mythology to her neighbours.... 
Mother of law and Philosophy, she gave to the three quarters of 
Asia a God, a religion, a doctrine, an art. She carried her sacred 
language, her literature, her institutions into Indonesia.”! 


l. Quoted by Coedes in The Indianized States of Southeast Asia, 1968. 
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George Coedes (1886-1969), the renowned French historian of 
early Southeast Asia is still the unquestioned authority for all later 
researchers in the field. His book Les Etats Hindouises d’ Indochine 
et d’ Indonesie, 1944, (The Hindmised states of Indo-China and 
Indonesia) was later revised in 1948 and 1964, and is now available 
under a new title The Indianized States of Southeast Asia (1968). 
This happens to be the most authoritative general history of Southeast 
Asia which serves as z text-book. Coedes recognised the all- 
pervading influence of Indian culture on different aspects of social 
and political life. He draws attention to the presence of Sanaskrit 
element in the vocabulary of languages, the Indian origin of the 
alphabets used in Southeast Asia, the influence of Indian law and 
administrative organisation, and the continuity of Brahmanic tradition 
as manifested in the ancient monuments and Sanskrit inscriptions. 
He looked at the process of Indianization as an expansion of an 
organized culture founded upon the Indian conception of royalty, 
characterized by Hinduist or Buddhist cults. mythology of Puranas, 
the observance of Dharmasastras and expressed itself in Sanskrit 
language. By his writings and the manner he presented his thoughts 
Coedes became one of the major architects of the Greater India 
concept. 


In the nineteenth century the rediscovery of India’s glorious 
achievement in the past contributed to the growth of nationalist self- 
consciousness of the Indian peolpe. In the twentieth century Indian 
historians joined the work of exploration into India’s cultural activities 
in the countries lying to the east and southeast of continental India. 
Among the outstanding scholars one may mention Radha Kumud 
Mookerji, R.C. Majumdar, Nilakanta Sastri, O.C. Ganguly, U.N. 
Ghoshal, P.C. Bagchi, Kalidas Nag, Suniti Kumar Chatterji, Bijan Raj 
Chatterji, Phanindranath Bose, Nihar Ranjan Ray, Devaprasad Ghosh, 
Himangshu Bhusan Sarkar and others. In their own way they became 
engaged in the task of determining the nature and extent of Indian 
influence in Southeast Asia. 

R.K. Mookerji anc R.C. Majumdar were strong believers in 
the theory of Hindu colonisation of Southeast Asia. R.K. Mookerji 
may have been influenced by the writings of Akshay Kumar Datta 
-on seafaring Hindus of ancient times. As early as 1771-72, S.E. 
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(1849-50) Datta wrote ‘Prachin Hindudiger Samudrajatra (Sea 
voyages of ancient Hindus) and ‘Bharatbarsher Sahit Anyanya 
Desher Purba kalin Banijya Bibaran’ (An account of India’s ancient 
trade with other countries) in the Tattvabodhini Patrika. In 1912 
R.K. Mookherji published his fanous Indian Shipping : A History 
of the Seaborne Trade and Maritime Activity of the Indians from 
the Earliest Times (London). He wrote in glowing terms about the 
colonising and maritime activities of the Hindus in east and Southeast 
Asian countries. Thus he writes : “....swarms of daring adventurers 
from Gujarat ports, anticipating the enterprise of the Drakes and 
Forbishers.. ‘sailed in search of plenty till the shores of Java...gave 
scope to their colonising ambition...” and again “Artists and art-critics 
also see in the magnificent sculptures of the Borobudur temple in 
Java the hand of Bengali artists who worked side by side with the 
people of Kalinga and Gujarat in this building of its early 
civilization...the whole coast of Farther India from Suvarnabhumi or 
Burma to China, and...the islands of Malay Arempelago was studded 
with prosperous Indian colonies and naval stations.” 


J.C. Van Leur (1908-42) remarked that Mookerji was writing 
in a spirit of ‘nationalistic self-exultation’. Perhaps Van Leur was 
unaware of the impact of the Swadeshi Movement in Bengal in the 
first decade of the twentieth century when nationalist emotions were 
running high. This was indeed a time when Bengali intellectuals were 
apt to make exaggerated claims about the superior performance of 
ancient Indians in all walks of life. It is no wonder that in such 
an atmosphere Mookerji would set forth without any inhibition the 
theory of Hindu colonisation and Hindu imperialism in Southeast Asia 
in unqualified terms. 


In 1926 at the initiative of Dr. Kalidas Nag like-minded Indian 
scholars who shared similar views on Indianisation of Southeast Asia 
formed the Greater India Society in Calcutta. Among the Indian 
historians Ramesh Chandra Majumdar made a major contribution in 
this field by. producing a number of books and articles on the subject 
of what he called the Ancient Indian Colonies in the Far East. About 
"the process of Indianisation Majumdar writes : “The missionary zeal 
of the Brahmans and Buddhists, pressure caused by increasing 
population and invasion of foreign hordes, and the spirit of adventure 


: 
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of the Kshatriya princes and nobles were added to the commercial 
enterprise of the merchants, and caused a steady flow of Indian 
emigrants to various parts of the Indo-Chinese Peninsula and the 
East Indies. Many of these emigrants permanently settled in these 
foreign lands. They married women of the localities and the influence 
of their superior culture gradually Hinduised the society...” 


This simple and unsophisticated formulation of the concept of 
Greater India remained virtually unchallenged in the first half of the 
twentieth century. Although J.C. Van Leur, the noted Dutch historian, 
recorded his criticism of the theory of Hindu colonisation in his 
doctoral dissertation in 1934, it was not noticed by Indian scholars 
as it was written in the Dutch language. It has to be mentioned, 
however, that Ananda K. Coomaraswamy, the celebrated art 
historian, wrote as early as 1927 : “To apply the name of “Indian 
colonial” to the several national schools (of Southeast Asia), after 
the end of the eighth century, is an injustice to the vigor and orginality 
of the local cultures”?. 


Van Leur’s Ph.D. dissertation submitted at the Leiden University 
was entitled : Enige beschouwingen bettreffende den ouden 
Aziatischen Handel (Some observations Concerning Early Asian 
Trade). It is a bit surprising that none of the contributors to the 
Journal of the Greater India Society who knew Dutch took note’ 
of the radical views set forth -by Van Leur. When an English 
translation of Van Leur’s writings appeared in 1955 it started an 
interational debate regarding the character of the Indian Ocean trade 
and the extent of European influence on it. In course of his description 
of ancient trade routes Van Leur brought up the subject of Hindu 
colonisation in Southeast Asia particularly in Indonesian archipelago. 
He was not a Sanskritist and he arrived at certain conclusions about 
the nature of Indian influence in Farther India through a new and 
challenging interpretation of the existing data. Van Leur did not deny 
the existence of strong Indian influence on Indonesian culture but 
believed that this was not due to ‘colonisation’ by Indians. There 
is no evidence to support a theory of Hindu colonisation. He also 
rejected the idea that Indian influence was brought in through trade. 
Considering the fact that Hindu culture as ıt was found in the 
Javanese courts, was highly complex based on elaborate rituals, Van 
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Leur concluded that such a culture could not have been carried by 
ordinary traders. His argument- was that it must have been the work 
of the Brahmans. How and why did the Brahmans come to Southeast 
Asia. In the absence of definitive historical evidence Van Leur put 
forward the theory of Brahmans being imported by local kings for 
the purpose of legitimising the monarchy. The Indian Brahmans were 
known outside India for their special powers. They were trained in 
writing and well-versed in the Sastras, i.e., the Hindu religious, and 
legal texts. They generally acted as administrative advisers to Indian 
kings. Along with this the Brahmans were known in the eastern 
countries for their magical powers. From Van Leur’s analysis of the 
process of Indianisation ıt seems clear that according to his view- 
point the initiative for spreading Hindu influence in Indonesia lay with 
the Indonesian princes rather than with the Indians. Van Leur does 
not, however, rule out the possibility of Brahmans themselves taking 
interest in seeking favour of Indonesian rulers. Regarding the extent 
of Indian influence in Indonesia Van Leur was of the opinion that 
Hindu culture remained an aristocratic and elite culture and did not 
reach down to the people. 


Among the other Dutch critics of the Hindu colonisation theory 
one ought to mention FD.K. Bosch (1886-1967), who was an 
Indological scholar in his own right. He was a Sanskritist and had 
made specialised study of Indian religion and culture. When the Indian 
poet Rabindranath Tagore visited Java in 1927 accompanied by 
Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji, Bosch was the Director of the 
Archaeological Department of the Dutch government in Batavia and 
acted as the guide and consultant of the Indian visitors. He was better 
equipped than Van Leur to make an investigation into the question 
of Indian influence on life and arts of Indonesia. In 1946 in his inaugural 
address at the Leiden University in Holland Bosch took up the threads 
of the discussion started by J.C. Van Leur on the theory of Hindu 
Colonisation in Indonesia. His address was entitled Het Vragstuk van 
de Hindoe-Kolonisatie van den Archipel (The Problem of Hindu 
Colonisation in the Archipelago). On this subject he shared identical 
or similar views with Van Leur. In his address he restated them with 
elaborations to stress the following points. 
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Like Van Leur before him Bosch too refers to the exaggerated 
claims of R.K. Mookerji about Hindu adventurers who founded 
colonies, built fortresses, towns, and monuments. In this connection 
Bosch mentions the writings of C.C. Berg and of J.L. Moens in 
support of what Bosch called a Khsatriya theory of colonisation. Berg 
found in Javanese Panji tales traces of the memory of a robber baron 
coming by sea to found a kingdom by marrying a Javanese princess. 
Moens linked the rise of dynasties in Java, Sumatra and Malaya 
to political disturbances in India. Both the writers stressed the 
important part played by warriors and Kshatriya nobles in the process 
of colonisation. Bosch points to the fact that Indian and Indonesian 
sources are silent about eny occupation of Indonesian territory by 
force. Had there been any such incident of conquest the conqueror 
would have recorded it :n the form of an inscription. The only 
evidence we have of an Indian naval raid into western Indonesia 
is that of the Tanjore inscription of Rajendra Chola (1030-31). The 
Chola raid of course did not lead to any permanent occupation of 
Indonesian territory. 


N.J. Krom in his book AHAindoe-Javaansche Geschiedenis, 
1931, (Hindu-Javeanese History) puts forward the view that Hindu 
influence did not come by force, but by peaceful penetration through 
trade. Like Islam later, merchants intermarried with local women and 
produced a mixed culture. Bosch calls Krom’s theory the Vaisya 
hypotheses. This theory assumes the establishment of colonial 
settlements out of which new influences spread in the interior. Bosch 
did not find the Vaisya theory of Krom acceptable. Had Indian 
influence been brought by traders cultural remains should have been 
found in the coastal regions. Actually remains have been found in 
the interior of Borneo and West Java, in the plains of Kedu in central 
Java. Traders are generally incapable of carrying high culture. As 
Van Leur had pointed oùt the bulk of the traders were peddlars, 
who came from the lowes: orders of society. It is difficult to imagine 
that such people could carry the complex ritualistic culture which 
was found near the Kratons i.e., royal palaces. The Chinese lived 
in their own settlements in Indonesia for centuries without making 
perceptible impact on language, literature, art, religion and political - 
institutions. If intermarriages with Indian immigrants had taken place, 
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it would have produced the Dravidian type of men which has not 
happened. 


In the sphere of languages it looks as though the Javanese 
borrowed from Sanskrit, but not from Tamil or Prakrit. Words were 
collected from literary and learned sources and not from everyday 
speech of the newcomers. There is knowledge of the four Varnas 
but not of jatis. The Indian caste system has not been taken over. 
Indian theory gets the upperhand over Indian practice. In art the 
architects were familiar with the Silpasastra but there is little similarity 
between Indian and Indonesian architecture. In this context we shall 
do well to recall that Ananda Coomaraswamy observed that 
Borobudur sticks out as a unique artistice product of Java and a 
similar structure cannot be found in India. 


On the process of interaction between India and Indonesia 
Bosch .observes that we meet with elements reminding us of 
manuscripts, code of law, the recluses’ cell, the monastery, that is 
elements in harmony with the intellectual sphere, not compatible with 
the environment of warriors and traders. 


Bosch draws attention to the role of Buddhism in the process 
of Indianisation. Trade opened the way for cultural contacts. The 
merchants brought commodities as well as Buddhism. It was a 
missionary religion. The preachers travelled everywhere and were 
well-received by kings and queens. Very often the queens took to 
the new religion first and then persuaded their consorts to get 
converted. As Buddhisn spread in Indonesia, native Bhiksus made 
pilgrimage to India, lived in Indian monasteries and carried back 
religious artefacts like relics, manuscripts and holy images. Mahayana 
and Tantrayana doctrines were introduced along with elements of 
Buddhist art. There took place a great flowering af Buddhist art 
in the archipelago. 


= To Bosch Hinduism offered a strong contrast to Buddhism. 
Hinduism, he thinks, is bound to Indian soil, not suitable for export. 
You can only be a Hindu by birth, not by conversion. How then 
was it transplanted to Indonesia when Buddhism was in decline? 
Hinduism in Indonesia did not appear to be a popular religion. The 
particular form of Hinduism found in Indonesia was associated with 
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the Saiva-Siddhantas of Java and Bali. For them Hinduism was a 
doctrine transmitted orally from the Guru to the disciple. The Brahman 
priest was inspired by Siva and by yogic power becomes jivan-mukta, 
redeemed in Siva even during his lifetime. He was Siva himself 
descended on earth and enjoyed great importance in Hindu-Indonesian 
society. By his special power the Brahman made himself 
indispensable to the royal court, the Kraton society. He was king’s 
adviser, court: poet, chief justice, astrologer, highest authority on 
religion, keeper of holy traditions, all in one. He was capable of 
conferring higher Hindu consecration upon all feasts and ceremonies. 
For his magical powers the Brahman was held in high respect and 
awe. He could change water into Amrita, maintain world order and 
decide the destiny of mankind. 


In order to present a new and unconventional theory both Vain 
Leur and Bosch seemed to overstate their case and make rather 
sweeping judgments which will not bear scrutiny. Before we take up 
their views for reconsideration let us turn to the writings of George 
Coedes for a more balanced assessment of the question of Indianisation 
of Southeast Asia around the beginning of the Christian era. 


While Van Leur and Bosch: handled the question of Hindu 
Colonisation as a polemics, making a point and controverting an 
intellectual adversary, Coedes treats the subject in a comprehensive 
manner, taking into consideration different aspects of the problem. 
As a committed historian he summarises the results of fundamental 
research in the field, including his own, and enriches his statement 
with analytical and interpretative comments. In 1918 Coedes published 
an article entitled ‘Le royamme de Crivijava’ whereby he established 
the identity of the Buddhist kingdom of Srivijaya, located in Sumatra, 
which dominated both coasts of the Strait of Malacca, from seventh 
to thirteenth century, that is, until the arrival of Islam in western 
Indonesia. As mentioned earlier, Coedes was a maker of the Greater 
India idea and accepted some of its underlying assumptions. Thus 
he accepted the theory of periodic migration of Indians to the 
Southeast Asian countries to form settlements and estblish kingdoms. 
It appears from the Indian literary sources that the Indians had some 
knowledge of the regions lying to the east, long before the beginning 
of the Christian ear. The Arthasastra, the Buddhist Jatakas, the 
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Ramayana and the Pali Niddesa texts contain reference to Sumatra, 
Java and other Sanskrit place-names of the east. This indicates that 
Indian seamen had been visiting various places on the eastern coast 
of the Bay of Bengal for more than three centuries before the 
Christian era. The maritime routes opened up by Indian navigators 
were later used by traders, immigrants and priests whose combined 
efforts led to the founding of Indian settlements some of which were 
built on earlier Neolithic sites. This process must have been in 
operation from time immemorial. 


The Indians arriving in the new countries did not run into 
uncivilizes ‘savages’ but people who already had organised societies 
endowed with civilization. Their culture called Austronesoid had 
certain features in common with the pre-Aryan Austric culture of 
the Indian subcontinent. The Neolithic culture of Southeast Asia was 
marked by the bow, totemic beliefs, matriarchate and the special 
position of women, importance of relations in the maternal line, 
cultivation of irrigated rice, domestication of cattle and buffalo, 
elementary use of metal, navigation, social organisation required for 
irrigated agriculture, animism, ancestor worship, god of the soil, 
shrines in high places, burial of the dead in jars and dolmens, in 
mythology the cosmological dualism of mountain and sza, opposition 
between men of heights and men of coasts, in languages a rich faculty 
for derivation by means of prefixes, suffixes and infixes. It is good 
to bear in mind that much of the similarity between early Indian 
and Southeast Asian culture can be explained by the fact that large 
parts of both areas belonged to what is known as Monsoon Asia. 


The identification of consanguinity between the pre-Aryan 
culture of India and the pre-Hindu culture of Southeast Asia is a 
crucial contribution of Coedes to the understanding of the process 
of Indianisaticn. Because of the common elements in the underlying 
mode of living of the two areas the Indian immigrants to Southeast 
Asia did not appear as strangers to the local people, when they started 
arriving in larger numbers at the beginning of the Christian ear. This 
also explains why despite close political ties with China, the Southeast 
Asian kingdoms preferred to borrow elements of Indian culture rather 
than the Chinese, except in Vietnam which had experienced long 
periods of direct military and political rule of China. 
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It is generally agreed that Hinduisation of Southeast Asia was 
a continuation of the process of Brahmanisation of eastern and 
southern India which had been going on for several centuries. Coedes 
thinks that Indianisation looked like a new beginning at the turn of 
the century because more and more educated elements from the 
upper strate of society, the Brahmans and Kshatriyas, arrived who 
were capable of spreading Hindu culture. Clearly many Hindus 
ignored the taboo of ‘black water’ and the risk of polluting contact 
with Mlechhas. What was the chief motivating force behind the larger 
migration to Southeast Asia at the turn of the century? Coedes does 
not accept the theory that Asoka’s bloody war in Kalinga led to 
a dispersal of coastal polpulation as a cause for migration to the 
eastern side of Bay of Bengal. If Kalinga war drove people to 
Southeast Asia, he asked, why don’t we see the results until three 
centuries later? Then there is no dependable evidence to support 
the idea that the Kushana invasions might have pushed people toward 
the east. Coedes sees a commercial motivation behind India’s cultural 
expansion in the first century A.D. He points out that India used 
to import gold from the Mediterranean through the Roman trade, 
particularly gold coins. This was stopped by an imperial decree of 
Vespasian (69-79 A.D.). The supply of Siberian gold coming by 
overland routes was cut off by political disturbances in central Asia. 
Indians now turned to Southeast Asia as a source of gold. They 
saw gold everywhere. Burma was named Suvarnabhumi and the 
island of Sumatra was called Suvarnadvipa. About the same time 
China began to put out large seaworthy junks which could carry 
6/700 men, Indians too built better ships. Greek pilot Hippalos 
discovered the periodic alteration of the monsoon winds, something 
which had been a secret of the Arab seamen. Buddhist voyagers 
were not restricted by any taboo against crossing the seas and hence 
undertook long-distance navigation in Southeast Asian waters. They 
venerated Buddha Dipankara, the “calmer of the seas” whose image 
has been found in different islands of Southeast Asia. Thus Buddhism 
blazed the trail by providing the earliest initiative in seafering between 
India and Southeast Asia. The point of the taboo against seavoyaging 
should not be overstressed. Coedes himself admitted that the Hindus 
were not lagging behind. From Chinese sources we know that the 
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Hindu Brahman Kaundinya made himself the master of Funan in 
Cambodia in the first century A.D. The cult of Agastya became 
popular and most of the newly founded kingdoms of Southeast Asia 
adopted the Saivaite conception of royalty based on a joint endeavour 
by Brahmans and Kshatriyas and expressed in the worship of royal 
linga. 

Coedes meant by Indianisation the expansion of an organized 
culture based upon the Indian conception of royalty, mvthology of 
the Puranas, the observance of the Dharmasastras and the use of 
the Sanskrit language. 


How did the so-called ‘Hindu’ kingdoms arise? Coedes thinks 
that a person coming from India might have imposed himself upon 
a locality. Alternatively a local king might have voluntarily adopted 
Indian civilization, thereby strengthening his position by becoming 
Indianized. So the new kingdoms were not ‘colonies’ established by 
Hindu colonists from India but rather ‘indianised’ states which were 
based on Indian ideas of religion and statecraft. Trained Brahmans 
acted as advisers of the monarch and wrote the royal inscriptions. 
Native chiefs were admitted into the rank of Kshatriyas by means 
of the Brahmanical ritual of Vratyasoma used for including foreigners 
within the Hindu social system. It is remarkable how in Farther India 
the Brahmans were willing to make concessions to local tribal groups 
in return for imposing Hindu practices. The Brahmans of Cambodia 
did not seem to be very particular about maintaining racial purity. 
Mixed marriages must have been taking place as it happened in South 
India itself. . 


The Indian style kingdoms in Southeast Asia were formed by 
putting together several tribes and groups each having its guardian 
genie or God of the soil, under the rule of a single Indian or Indianized 
chief. The process of spreading Indian culture revealed the capability 
of Indians to make beliefs and cults of other lands their own and 
assimilate them. The native cult of spirits of the heights was 
reconciled with the Indian concept of royalty and this gave the local 
tribal units, brought together under one sovereign, a sort of national 
god, associated with the monarchy. The carrying out of this project 
of forming a kingdom under a royal linga throughout Southeast Asia 
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was largely the work of the Agastya clan originating in South India. 
Indianisation' was not the work of Indian agents alone. The Southeast 
Asian visitors to India, either pilgrims or traders, would have formed 
settlements and ‘colonies’ in Indian ports and religious centres. They 
must have played a part in spreading Indian culture when they - 
returned to their native countries. Coedes is inclined to accept the 
idea that Hinduism remained an aristocratic culture, a culture of the 
elite, in Southeast Asia. It was not a religion designed for the masses. 
He, however, thinks that new research in future may lead to a better 
understanding of the process of Indianisation even at the level of 
the common people. 


The first statement of Coedes on the question of Indian influence 
in Southeast’ Asia, The Hinduised States of Indo-China and 
Indonesia (1944) was revised several times. Perhaps the new title, 
The Indianised States of Southeast Asia (1968) was chosen to 
avoid overemphasis on the role of Brahmanism and to do justice 
to the part played by Buddhism in the process of Indianisation of 
Farther India. Now even if we grant that the Buddhist voyagers 
played a pioneering role in building up maritime connections between 
India and Southeast Asia and in spreading Indian culture, it must 
be admitted that Hindus were quite active in this sphere right from 
the beginning of the Christian era. The Hindu Brahman Kaundinya 
founded the kingdom of Funan in the first century A.D. The taboo 
against crossing the sea need not be considered important as it was 
probably a later practice. Brahmanism and Buddhism were 
competitive doctrines and sects as in Java. In predominantly Buddhist 
countries like Burma anc Siam the rituals connected with the 
consecration of kings could only be performed by Brahmans. As 
we shall see later, O.W. Wolters preferred ‘Hinduisation’ to 
‘Indianisation’ in explainting the nature of the Indian influence in 
Southeast Asia. 


In course of revisions of his original statement on Indianisation 
Coedes took note of the points made by other participants in the 
discourse. He found J.C. Van Leur’s hypothesis of importation of - 
Brahmans by Indonesian kings ‘interesting’. F.D.K. Bosch thought 
Hindusim was not suitable for export. You can be a Hindu only by 
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birth. From the writings of Coedes it is clear that Hindusim did travel 
far outside of India and that there were rites like Vratyasoma by 
which non-Hindus could be brought within the fold of Hindu society. 
As we have seen earlier Coedes accepted the fact of migration of 
Hindus proper from the Indian subcontinent to Southeast Asia but 
he did not call them ‘colonists’. The Indian agents not only helped 
in the expansion of Indian culture, but also in the formation of states. 
It is understandable that Hindu culture in Southeast Asia remained 
a possession of the elite because it was the business of the elite 
to organise a new polity based on the Indian model. Coedes of course 
agreed that in religion and art, in commerce and politics the indigenous 
people did not play only a passive role as mere recepients of a foreign 
culture. That ‘local genius’ expressed itself vigorously in all walks 
of life is proved by the fact that the different countries of the region 
such as Burma, Siam, Cambodia and Indonesia, each developed a 
distinctive culture of its own within the framework of Indian culture. 


Having said this much about Coedes’s understanding of the 
phenomenon of Indianisation we may turn to the ideas of O.W. 
Wolters who threw out a challenge to many of the assumptions 
accepted by Coedes and others. Wolters began his career as a civil 
servant in British Malaya. He was not a Sanskritist but had a good 
grounding in Chinese, Malay and several European languages. He 
was keenly aware of the fact that he was not an epizraphist and 
had an instinctive rejection of the India-ward proclivities prevalent 
among Southeast Asianists. As a scholar he had great admiration 
for George Coedes whose suggestion that a great deal can be gleaned 
from the Chinese sources about Srivijaya.made him turn to Chinese 
official documents for the study of early Indonesian trade. He also 
drew inspiration from J.C. Van Leur’s seminal work Indonesian 
Trade and Society (1955) while doing his own research on the role 
of the Malays in Asian sea trade. In this essay we shall be concerned 
not with his contribution to Srivijayan studies, but with his path- 
breaking work on Indianisation : History, Culture and Region In 
Southeast Asian Perspectives (1982/1999), 


As a teacher of early Southeast Asian history at Cornell 
University, Wolters felt the need for a new general history of 
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Southeast Asia for class-room use. In this context he asked himself 
whether Southeast Asia was anything more than ‘a geographical 
space between India and China’? Can the region serve as a unit 
of historical study in its own right? He was dissatisfied with the 
idea of regarding Southeast Asia as consisting of a number of 
‘Indianised States’. To look upon Southeast Asian culture as an 
extension of Indian culture was something unacceptable to him. 
Taking an inter-disciplinary approach Wolters tried to discover the 
interconnectedness of the different sub-regions, the ‘ties of history, 
geography and culture’ which have bound the region together. He 
stressed the importance of a search for intra-regional relationships 
which gave the area some kind of unity. Constant interaction with 
anthropologists, linguists, political scientists, art historians and those 
who studied local literature convinced him that history should not 
be presented to the students as a finished product. It would be far 
more exciting to study historical processes in alliance with other 
disciplines. _ 

In the first chapter of his book, carrying the heading ‘Some 
features of the cultural matrix’, he presents his main argument. 
Combining the results of research in pre-history, archaeology and 
allied fields, he concluded that striking achievements in bronze and 
iron working at an early date enables us to push back the date of 
early settlements much beyond the time-period generally accepted 
by scholars. There is evidence to suggest that the dwellers of the 
early settlements were moving in to practice wet-rice agriculture in 
the second millenium B.C. If it can be shown that the local people 
had already reached a higher level of civilisation before the arrival 
of the Indian migrants, the perspective of Indian influence on the 
area will change. It can no longer be asserted that Funan was the 
earliest model of an Indiznised state as asserted by the Chinese. 


Coedes in his book The Making of South East Asia (1966) 
described settlement patterns in Indo-China. Fresh research- has 
revealed new networks and patterns. Wolters raises the question 
whether there were tendencies to forge links between isolated 
settlements. It is at his point that Wolters sets forth his major 
arguments which constitute the central thesis of his book. He 
identifies a number of cultural features which possibly helped the 
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isolated early settlements to move on into a system of inter- 
relationship. -n social organization there was ‘cognatic kinship’, that 
is descent through males as well as females. Then there was the 
leadership given by what anthropologists called ‘big men’ or ‘men, 
‘of prowess’ to build relationsship with other centres of population. 
These leaders with more ‘soul stuff’ than others attracted followers 
who would think it advantageous to be close to them. Wolters thinks 
that such men with outstanding qualities must have emerged in 
different centes of population before the arrival of Indian influence. 
Wolters suggests that men endowed with extraordinary powers 
wanted to acquire ancestor status by spectacular achievements in 
battlefields. In future such persons would be worshipped as ancestors 
in special bugal sites chosen for them. This must have provided the 
pre-Hindu ground-work of beliefs for the rise of the Devaraja cult 
in future. Wolters draws attention to two more features—an 
indifference towards lineage descent and a preoccupation with the 
present arisirg from the immediate need to identity those with 
supernormal spiritual qualities. 

Wolters makes a distinction between Hinduisation and 
Indianisation. He acknowledge Hindu influence on religion, art and 
politics of Scutheast Asia. The regional chiefs felt strong attraction 
for the prestizious and contemporary Sanskrit culture of India and 
took on Sanskrit names and borrowed Indian religious ideas and rituals 
to enhance p2rsonal power. He, however, disagrees with the idea 
that Indian influence led on to formation of full-fleged ‘States’. In 
his opinion coming of Indian influence at the beginning of the Christian 
era did not mark the beginning of a new chapter in the history of 
the region. It only brought earlier cultural features into sharper focus. 
Finally Wolters was convinced that there was no transplanting of 
Hindu culture in Southeast Asia as a whole. Indian cultural elements 
entering South east Asia tended to be fractured and restated within ` 
a local culture. For Wolters there was no big Indian ‘impact’ on 
Southeast Asia, nor even a total borrowing of Hindu culture. When 
Indian culture encountered another culture in Southeast Asia what 
took place was a selective borrowing of culture traits suitable for 
integration inzo the local ene. a process which Wolters prefers 
to call ‘localisation’. 
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What do we derive from this debate on Indianisation? It is a 
striking fact that Indian influence in Southeast Asia has often been 
characterized as ‘foreign’ thereby suggesting that the controversy 
took place within an open or concealed nationalist framework. The 
concept of Greater India was formulated in an atmosphere of 
heightened nationalist self-consciousness. J.C. Van Leur and FD.K. 
Bosch, the two Dutch Civil Servants of the Netherlands East Indies, 
were in their own way spokesmen of Indonesian autonomy. They 
were the precursors of later Western Indonesianists who identified 
themselves with the country’s nationalist attitudes and temperament. 
There was no nationalism in the pre-modern world and ın the period 
Indian migrants to Southeast Asia did not appear to be ‘foreian’ ‘to 
local people because of a basic similarity in the substratum of Indian 
and Southeast Asian society. It 1s good to recognise that the cultural 
field of the ‘Indic’ civilisation streatched far beyond the geographical 
boundaries of continental India. This point has been well stressed 
by Coedes. 


In presenting a new theory Van Leur overstated his case. He 
ignored the presence of Brahmans in Malaya which was part of 
the Indonesian archipelago. Both Van Leur and Bosch played down 
the fact of Kshatriya princes coming to Indonesia as a result of 
political disturbances in India. Such a possibility cannot be dismissed 
summarily. The circumstances which drove the Mughal prince Shuja 
to seek shelter in Arakan must have been present in earlier periods. 
Credit should be given to Van Leur for pointing out that Indonesians 
had reasons to feel attracted to the Sanskrit culture of India which 
they took over to meet their own needs. Much has been made of 
the fact that there is no evidence of the importation of the Indian 
caste system at the level of Jatis. For one thing the four Varnas 
were known to Bali and they were there when Rabindranath Tagore 
visited the island in 1927. Then if you look at Cambodia you will 
surely find the regular caste system in operation there. That the caste 
system in the Indian form cannot be found everywhere in Southeast 
Asia does not prove anvthing. As long as scholars do not crack 
the mystery of the caste system in India proper, we cannot answer 
the question why it was not taken over by Southeast Asians. 
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Throughout the discussion on Indianisation the terms ‘India’ and 
‘South east Asia’ have been used as unified categories almost like ` 
monoliths, which is not justifiable. Diverse peoples from India like 
Gujaratis, Tamils, Bengalis and others came in contact with various 
ethnic and linguistic groups in Southeast Asia. The multiplicity of 
interaction should not be lost sight of. O.W. Wolters reacted against 
‘the Indiaward proclivities’ of scholars studying Southeast Asia. There 
are valid grounds for reacting against that ‘reaction’. The continuing 
presence of Indian influence in Southeast Asia cannot be denied. 
Almost all scholars recognise the existence of an indigenous core 
of culture in different subregions and the contribution of ‘local genius’ 
in the making of that culture. Wolters was not being original when 
he talks of the fracturing of Indian culture in Southeast Asia. 
Rabindranath Tagore in his Letters from Java (1961) comments on 
the fractured state of the culture received from India. He says that 
the gaps in the broken pattern were filled out by local craftsmanship. 
If one looks closely at the historical processes in India proper one 
would find a family resemblance between Brahmanisation in Bengal 
and southern India and that of that of Southeast Asia. Is there any 
place where ‘localisation’ has not taken place? It is not wrong to 
assert that all cultural units have to cope with outside elements and 
in that process a great deal of localisation is involved. However much 
you may try to play down the importance of the role of Indian culture 
in the making of Southeast Asia, you cannot get away from the 
fact that India has been a reference point for Southeast Asian culture, 
leaving out Vietnam, in the past as well as in the present. The most 
appropriate parallel is offered by the phenomenon of Western 
influence in India. The all-pervading influence of the West in the 
making of modern India cannot be wished away. Indians cannot turn 
away from West and Central Asia while trying to arrive at an 
understanding of their own culture. In the same way Vietnam cannot 
deny its vital linkages with China. National pride ought not to come 
in the way of making correct historical judgments. 
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General Aung San 
Extracts from a War Reporter’s Diary 


Subrata Banerji 


I met General Aung San twice in 1945, during the Second World 
War. I was then in Burma (Myanmar) as a Captain in the Public 
Relations Directorate of the Indian Army. My assignment was to 
report military actions of Indian soldiers from forward areas. After 
the fall of Rangoon, I was free to meet different people on the excuse 
of reporting post-war developments involving the Indian Army. I took 
this opportunity to meet Gen. Aung San. What follow are extracts 
from my memoirs, Fragments of ‘Time, which I am writing at the 
moment. 


I met General Aung San for the first time on 8 June 1945. 
A palatial building housed the Burma Independence Army 
Headquarters. Aung San lived here. Two other Indian journalists, 
representing Reuters and Associated Press of India, accompanied 
me. We entered a busy office. In a short while the General came 
down to meet us. He was a young man of about 30, slim and of 
average height. His sharp features had the stamp of determination, 
but his face was wreathed with a very pleasant and warm smile 
as he welcomed us. He was dressed in a homespun shirt and lunghyi 
of the same material. My first impression of the man was very 
favourable. We soon got talking. When he saw the Reuters and API 
men with me, he said, “I have a bone to pick with one of your 
men, Allan Humphreys. He has written a lot of nasty things about 
me and about our movement.” 


The response of my friends was an embarrassing laugh. The 
General, however, laughed most heartily, as if it was a great joke. 
I told him of my experiences with the BIA and the Anti-Fascist 
League (AFL), since I first met them at Minbu. I requested him 
to brief me. There was that infectious laughter, as he said that it 
was a tall order, but he would try to satisfy me. He spoke at length 
and I peppered him with questions in between. From what he said, 
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I gathered that when the war broke out the situation in Myanmar 
was similar to that in India: the national leaders in jail and widespread 
oppression. The national political party of Burma, the Thakin Party, 
then functioning as the Dobama Asi-oyone, split into a number of 
groups, on the issue of support to the war. The elders, somewhat 
like the Congress in India, offered co-operation if the government 
made an unconditional declaration of the independence of Myanmar. 
The younger, leaders opposed this decision. They wanted to take 
advantage of the British predicament and fight them. The British 
rejected the offer of the national political leadership. By August 1940 
practically all the leaders were in jail. Aung San was among the 
few who managed to escape arrest. 


“I decided to go underground and avoid arrest,” he said. 
“Courting arrest would have meant inactivity. Some of the younger 
leaders too were underground. We got together and discussed the 
possibility of an armed revolt. I also contacted some of our leaders 
in jail. The general feeling was that we needed foreign aid and we 
should contact the Japs. Some wanted to get in touch with the 
Chinese Communists. There were hot discussions, but we could reach 
no decision. Finally, as an executive member of the Dobama and 
the only senior leader left autside, the decision was left to me. The 
British had closed the Burma Road. I had no experience of breaking 
through such barriers. I proceeded to Amoy. Unfortunately, the 
Chinese Communists had lost control of Amoy by then. I fell into 
the hands of the Japanese. Actually they were looking for me. Their 
agents in Burma had contacted some of our leaders in jail and outside 
and promised help. They had asked the Japs to get in touch with 
me. In the meantime I got instructions from the leaders, through 
Jap sources, of course, to try to seek their assistance. With some 
misgivings I went along to Tokyo. At the beginning the Japs treated 
me very well, but were worried about my possible “Bolshevik” 
connections. When I managed to convince than that I was no 
Communist, they began to talk business. We had long discussions 
every day. They gave me some military training. Finally, early in 
1941, I returned to Burma with a plan worked out by the Japanese. 
I was not very happy about it, though they promised us arms and 
ammunition and military training to a selected batch in Tokyo.” 
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On his return to Burma Aung San found the Left in the country 
completely suppressed. The right-wing Thakin leaders advised him 
to accept the Jap plan in spite of its obvious disadvantages. The 
Jap agents had been in touch with them during these years. These 
leaders argued that while the British and the Japs fought between 
themselves, Burma would win freedom. Thus was laid the foundations 
of the Burma Independence Army. 


? 


“I was a fool to accept their plans,” said Aung San. ‘But you 
know what it is like when you are up against leaders more 
experienced than you and you have no viable plan of your own. 
I thought, if it really served the interests of our people I should accept 
the plan in spite of my reservations. After the fall of Singapore, 
the Japs streamed up the coast of Malaya (Malaysia). I slipped out 
of the country and came back with the invasion forces, at the head 
of the BIA. Along with me were 29 others who had been trained 
in Japan. We were the “Thirty Comrades”, The most prominent 
among us was U Nu. A student leader, with little political experience, 
I became a general overnight.’ 


He laughed and continued, after a slight pause, “We played 
an independent role and the Japs did not co-ordinate with us. The 
British were in full retreat, often without a fight worth the name. 
Quite often we raced ahead of the Japs, occupied the deserted areas 
and tried to set up some sort of an administration. In the wake of 
our advance, hundreds of Burma Army men and civilians rushed 
to join us. Our army swelled to 20,000. The new entrants brought 
along with them arms and ammunition left behind by the British. 
They were enough to equip five divisions. There was no time to 
organize our army properly. When we reached Rangoon we couldn’t 
find our leaders there. The British had taken them away. Those left 
behind were untrustworthy. We were completely in the lurch. The 
Japs occupied Burma in a few months and liquidated our civil 
administrations wherever we had succeeded in functioning them. The 
country was in complete chaos.” 


The General spoke of the clashes they had with the Japs from 
the very beginning. They tortured and killed many people. In the 
name of liberation they released all criminal elements from the prisons 
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and soon packed these with “British agents”, that is people the Japs 
suspected of being opposed to them. Most of the Burmese 
nationalists, who had looked forward to the coming of the Japs as 
liberators, were thoroughly disillusioned within a short time, as they 
saw their country submitted to a reign of terror. The Japs reduced 
the strength of the BIA to 5,000, changed its name to Burma Defence 
Army and used it against the people as a law-and-order force. Thus, 
its units were involved in repeated clashes with their own people 
and lost their respect. Some of the nffraff that had joined the army 
in the early days somehow managed to remain in the new set-up. 
Aping the Japs some of these elements began to loot the villages 
and torture the people. In 1943 the Japs set up a government with 
Ba Maw, a politician of the old school, as Prime Minister. Aung 
San became the Defence Minister. 


‘I scon realized that we were mere puppets of the Japs,’ he 
said. “There were frequent clashes between the Japs and the local 
people, particularly in the Delta region. The BDA personnel were 
also involved. Some 500 to 1,000 innocent lives were lost in these 
clashes. There was virtually a reign of terror. I was angry at the 
way my troops were being used and the way they were being treated. 
I did not hide my discontent from the Japs. Some of the other 
members of the Cabinet were also unhappy. So the Japs decided 
to give the naughty boys some lollipops. They took us all to Tokyo 
to receive the “Charter of Freedom” from the hands of the Mikado. 
I didn’t want to go, but had to after all. We were kept under total 
surveillance all the way. I arrived in Tokyo in a dirty mood. My 
total indi=ference to the entire ceremonial was noticed. I had read 
the document and realized that everything was going wrong. Ba Maw, 
of course, felt highly flattered. On my return, I made it clear to 
the people in my speeches that I was not satisfied with the document. 
The Japs were annoyed, but couldn’t take any drastic steps at that 
moment of time.’ 


“I thought of a revolt,” Aung San continued. “But I was alone. 
I realizec that any premature action would result in a massacre I 
was really caught in a trap. I was convinced that a secret movement 
had to be started for the ultimate overthrow of the Japs. By this 
time the Communists had revived the Party secretly. They finally 
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got in touch with me in 1943. The secret contacts and exchange 
of ideas continued for about a year. Then, Thakin Soe, General 
Secretary of the Communist Party of Burma, met U Nu and me 
secretly at Pegu, on 4 August 1944. That was the beginning of the 
real struggle. I requested the Japs to provide me with more 
comfortable residence, as I had got married. They promptly agreed 
and put me up in a large house next to the residence of the chief 
of the Kempei Tai (Jap intelligence service). It was a very unpleasant 
situation. I often received couriers from the underground. Thakin Soe 
used to come and stay with me. The Japs never suspected that I 
would dare to keep contact with anti-Jap elements while living as 
a neighbour of the Kempei Tai chief. Moreover I was married and 
presumably had become a more responsible person. I had to 
reorganize my way of functioning. I used my authority as Defence 
Minister to strengthen my security. I gave strict orders that no one 
was to enter the house without my personal permission. Gradually 
I replaced my security staff with persons loyal to me. I stopped 
all contact with the underground for some time. The situation became 
easier. Through Thein Pe, whom the Communists had sent to India, 
we managed to convince the British of our anti-Jap bonafides. Small 
groups of our soldiers became active in anti-Jap operations. Our first 
contact with the British was with some members of the Wingate 
Force. They captured one of our soldiers. He returned with a 
message of co-operation. Apart from occasional clashes we had no 
problem with Wingate’s people. Generally we stayed out of each 
other’s way.” 


The underground movement, under the leadership of the 
Communists and other nationalist revolutionary forces, came together 
in the AFL, or to be correct the Anti-Fascist Peoples Freedom 
League (AFPFL). Except for small guerrilla-like actions, every step 
was taken to prevent any premature uprising anywhere. Those 
operating on the borders of India‘were given the freedom of action 
to rise in revolt in the wake of the British advance. 


“In the Arakans,” said Aung San, “when the Japs encircled 
the Allied troops, our groups helped them a lot by harassing the Japs 
from the rear. On 8 March 1945, BOA forces in Mandalay organized 
a revolt against the Japs. For days they were forced to fight on 
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two fronts. The revolt of our troops hastened the fall of Mandalay. 
The Japs had concentrated massive forces and weapons in the city. 
Caught between two fires they couldn’t hold on to Mandalay. They 
left on 20 March. Together with the local people we hoisted the 
white flag on'top of the fort and welcomed the British and Indian 
troops to enter the city. After this I was in constant trouble with 
the Japs. The operational command was taken away from me. My 
troops were dispersed in small groups all over the country. By now 
the underground movement had entered Ba Maw’s Cabinet. Thakin 
Soe stayed with me for a fortnight. We had Cabinet meetings without 
Ba Maw and'‘his cronies. The leadership of the secret movement 
met at my place. We decided that there was no time to lose. If 
we didn’t revolt now the Japs would forestall us. The British advised 
us to wait. We didn’t agree with them. We finalized the date of 
the uprising. On 25 March I addressed a mass rally in Rangoon. 
Thousands of people came. All the Cabinet ministers attended. The 
Jap General and several senior officers were there. Many of the 
leaders spoke. We invited one of the Japs to speak. I was the last 
speaker. I said that I had very little time as I was preparing for 
the final battle for the freedom of Burma. I traced the history of 
our freedom struggle and referred particularly to the Tharrawaddy 
peasant uprising of the late twenties. I said that I had always been 
guided by one principle, the good of my people. That was what had 
motivated me to associate with the Japanese. A major crisis was 
facing the country at the moment. Our freedom was under threat. 
I assured the ‘people that I would continue to stand by them as I 
had always done in the past. I asked them to have confidence in 
me and in the strength of our national movement for freedom. I 
told them that I was going off to be with my forward troops to 
lead the final battle for liberation. I asked them to wait for new 
developments. There was a-tremendous applause. The Jap General 
congratulated me. I was overwhelmed with good wishes. I left the 
meeting immediately. I changed cars on the way and reached the 
guerrilla headquarters. The Japs didn’t know for a few days actually 
what had happened. Then it was too late. By that time most of 
the Cabinet members had gone underground. We had our own army 
communication network. On 27 March we broadcast the order for 
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the uprising. Everybody was prepared for the call. The dispersal of 
our regular troops became an advantage for us. We were deployed 
allover the country and were thus in a position to inflict maximum 
. damage.” 

“s “Before the uprising,” I asked, “were your troops engaged 
in’ battles against “British-Indian troops?” 


vka 


“No.” He replied. “There was no occasion to as the Japs 
sed our troops for internal security only.” 


rrp fer 


_ “What were your relations with the INA?” 


in», Lhe General smiled. “Quite friendly,” he said. “The Japs 
always kept us apart. Thus it was very difficult to develop cordial 
relations. We managed to keep in touch. There were social functions, 
you know.” 


«~ There was once again that rather enigmatic smile. I pursued 
further. “Did you try to get the INA to join your uprising? Surely 
with the Indians with you, yours would have been a stronger force.” 

“I did think of that. I spoke to Subhas Babu. I knew him from 
our student: days. I failed to convince him that 90 per cent of my 
countrymen had become anti-Jap. He insisted that the Japs were 
our friends. I spoke to him of the reign of terror that they had 
established in the country. He said that this was only a wartime 
phenomenon: The Japs were ruthless in war. He assured me that 
everything would be all right once the British were finally defeated. 
J couldn’t agree with him. The Japs had assured me in the same 
manner when I complained to them of their atrocities.” 


I asked how he felt working with Ba Maw and in a government 
controlled by the Japs. Aung San replied, “There was no meeting 
of minds between us. He had had very bitter experiences with the 
British and had become blindly hostile towards them. He was 
somewhat like Subhas Babu. The two got on very well. I couldn’t 
understand it, because Subhas Babu was a much bigger person. Being 
a minister in such a government was not particularly pleasant. I 
discovered only after the revolt that I really had no power over our 
troops. Before I joined, Ba Maw had signed a memorandum with 
the Japs placing our troops under their command. I had been-rendered 
virtually helpless from the very beginning.” 
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Asked about the strength and organization of the BIA, the 
General told me that there were more than 10,000 guerrillas, well 
organized and more or less well equipped. Apart from these there 
were the 5,000 regular troops. They were all under the control of 
the AFPFL, which also conducted political activities. Aung San was 
the supreme military commander. The actual command had been 
decentralized as the major operations were confined to guerrilla 
operations. They were still fighting the Japs, scattered in different 
parts of the country: in the Pegu Yomas, the Shan states and behind 
enemy lines in the Tenaserim. Where they were not engaged in 
military action they helped the civil authorities in maintaining law and 
order. The BIA operated under the overall command of the Allied 
land Forces in South East Asia (ALFSEA), which informally treated 
the BIA as a co-belligerent. Actually its status was not clear, as 
there was no provisional government of their own. Discussions were 
still continuing. 

Asked about his assessment of the future cf Burma, the General 
said, “We have always consistently stood for democracy and 
freedom. At the Fourth Annual Conference of the Dobama we had 
unequivocally declared our hostility to Fascism. We continue to stand 
for democracy and freedom. We believe in the democratic traditions 
of the British people. We believe that with the defeat of Fascism, 
democracy will thrive all over the world. Nobody can hold back the 
independence of Burma. This is part of the process of the defeat 
of Fascism by the forces of democracy. We Thakins have been the 
most persecuted people in Burma under the British. But, in the 
interests of the peoples of Burma and the world we are willing to 
co-operate with the Allies. We are not traitors, but patriots. We 
are ready to stand trial in: front of any democratic international 
institution to prove that we have always stood for democratic 
freedom, that we love our country. We stand for the liberation of 
the peoples of the world from Fascist and imperialist domination We 
stand for a free and democratic Burma in a free and democratic 
world.” 


Aung San’s face was flushed with emotion and his eyes glittered 
as he uttered these words. There was total silence in the room for 
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some time. I wanted to thank him but could not find the words. 
All I could say was, “I hope our dreams come true.” 


He looked steadily at me and smiled. “I believe in the future,” 
he said. 


This really marked the end of my interview. We bid General 
Aung San goodbye. He accompanied us on the way out. Our 
Burmese friend. U Tun Sen, who had arranged the interview 
mentioned that I knew P.C. Joshi, then General Secretary of the 
Communist Party of India, and had friends among the Communists 
in India. Aung San came up to the car and wanted me to tell him 
something dbout the Communist movement and the national 
movement in India. “It’s my turn to interview you,” he said. 


I tried to tell him in bnef about the conditions prevailing in India. 
He wanted to know about Jawaharlal Nehru and said he respected 
the man. 


“I attended the Ramgarh Congress, you know,” Aung San said. 
“I wanted to meet P.C. Joshi, but he was underground. Will you 
meet him when you go back to India next? If you do, please give 
him my best wishes. Next time I visit India I must meet him. I 
can never forget those days of Ramgarh Congress. Meeting the 
Congress leaders, especially Panditji, was a great source of 
inspiration. Your national movement has inspired us. It has been the 
source of our strength. Your Communists and your Congressmen 
together should be able to work wonders. I am glad to have met 
you. I must meet you again and exchange experiences of ‘the old 
days. You'll come, won’t you?” 


The General held my hands as he spoke to me. I was most 
surprised. I promised to meet him again and get more stories from 
him about the Burmese national movement. I was highly satisfied 
with the interview. It helped me to look at the INA from a different 
angle. I felt that Aung San was really a people’s leader. He looked 
like one and spoke and behaved like one. It was indeed a pleasure 
and an honour to listen to him. His enthusiasm was contagious. I 
felt proud that he said that the national movement of my country 
was a source of inspiration for him. I wondered about the future 
of our two countries. | 
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The next time I met General Aung San was by accident. The 
war was over. I was on my way to Saigon in Indochina (Vietnam) 
to report the surrender of the Japanese troops to the British and 
Indian troops. This was in September 1945. I was attached to the 
20th Indian ‘Division. We had to wait for a few days in Rangoon - 
before an airlift could be arranged. One evening I visited the offices 
of the Students Union. General Aung San arrived there at about 
the same time. He was his usual affable self and expressed his 
pleasure and surprise to see me. He suggested that I should wait 
for him, if I had the time, as he would like to have a chat with 
me after his meeting with the student leaders. I was listening to 
one of the senior members of the Union briefing me on the student 
movement in Burma, when the General walked into the room. He 
drew up a chair next to me, tucked up his lunghyi and sat down 
with folded legs. “That’s better,” he said. “Now give me one of 
your foreign cigarettes. You are a rich man, a Captain in the British 
Indian Army. I’m a general in a peoples’ army and a poor man.” 

We all laughed. Lighting up, he asked me, “What’s he talking 
about? The student movement? What does he know? You’re lucky 
that I have arrived at the right moment. If I hadn’t come he would 
have told you a lot of tall stories. He is a great lineshooter. Isn’t 
that what they say in the RAF?” 


There was laughter all around. Aung San took my notebook, 
looked at the notes I had made, shrugged his shoulders and said, 
“No that’s not good enough for our young friends in India.” “‘Why 
don’t you tell me your own experience?” I suggested. “That is if 
you have the time.” “A general without a government to report 
back to, I have all: the time. All right then listen to me.” 


He spoke for nearly an hour, laughing at times at his early 
romantic revolutionary dreams, as he recalled the political life of his 
younger days. ““The first student strike took place in 1920 at Rangoon 
College against the British Principal’s rude behaviour. Then in 1926 
came the Tharrawaddy peasant uprising, of which you must be 
aware. It had spread across the whole of South Burma, coming up 
to the very doors of Rangoon. All this was before my days. I joined 
Rangoon University in 1934. With me were Thein Pe and many 
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others. Thein Pe was my senior and already a student leader. He 
had led the students’ strike in Mandalay in 1932. In 1935, our group 
of students won the students’ union elections. I was appointed editor 
of our students’ journal, Oway. Than Tun (later General Secretary 
of the Communist Party of Burma) was studying at the Teachers’ 
Training College. He used to come very often to our canteen. In 
January 1936 [ published a satirical article attacking our British rulers. 
It was under a pseudonym. I was summoned to the Registrar’s office. 
I refused to disclose the name of the writer. I was expelled from 
the university. When negotiations for my readmission failed, the 
students went on strike. It spread practically to every college and 
school in the country. It took nearly three months to reach a 
compromise and the strike was finally called off. I returned to the 
university to study law. I was elected president of the students’ union. 
The All Burma Students’ Union was born out of this struggle. I 
was also its president at that time. You can say that my political 
life began with this students’ movement. I became a member of 
the Dobama Asi-oyone. This was also the time when there was 
a wave of Marxist thinking among the youth and the intellectuals. 
It affected me too. We, that is, Thein Pe, Ba Hien, Thakin Nu and 
myself, even started a Communist Party. I was the General Secretary. 
That was in 1938. It didn’t last long. Thakin Nu and I were at the 
same time members of the Executive Committee of the Dobama. 
It was also at that time that the oil workers of Chauk and 
Yenangyaung went on strike. Thakin Soe led this strike on behalf 
of the Dobama. Ba Hien was then the president of the All Burma 
Students’ Union. The students came out on strike in support of the 
workers. Under Ba Hien’s leadership they joined a procession of 
the workers. A massive procession of workers and students marched 
400 miles over ten days from Yenangyaung to Rangoon. I was thrown 
out of the university. But who cared? Have I missed much? What 
do you say Banerjee?” 
“I should think not, General,” I said. 


“Those were great days,” he continued. “We hit back hard 
against British repression. Then followed a period of. peaceful 
negotiations, as our older leaders claimed. You know how things 
move. The British quibble a lot, broach ne d the people 
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are fooled again for some time. For the next few vears. until the 
war broke out. we were all bogged down in constitutional reforms.” 


“What about the Left in the Dobama?’’ I asked. 


“Oh, we kept on organizing. We never stopped for a moment. 
Thakin Nu and I worked within the Executive Committee. It passed 
more and more under Left influence. The strength of the Left 
increased in the Dobama as a whole. Than Tun played a very 
important role in this process. The Bntish were always after us. 
But they couldn’t halt our progress. We brought new life to the 
national movement for freedom. Then the Japs came. It was a new 
situation. Everything changed. Old equations seemed valid no more. 
But, then you know what happened. I have already told you.” 


Aung San was in a reminiscent mood. He shared with us many 
anecdotes of his political life. Then it was time to say goodbye. We 
walked up to his car with him. Just before he got into the car he 
turned to me and said, “The Communists are good friends of mine. 
I am really a petty bourgeois and suffer from all the weakness of 
my class. That’s why I tell Than Tun and mv friends to keep me 
flooded with Party literature. to keep an eye on me and prevent 
my deviations.” 


The usual laughter was missing from his voice. I realized that 
he was serious. 


He continued. “I have realized that freedom will not come in 
one revolutionary sweep. The war for freedom has been won. The 
battle for freedom continues,” 


These were Aung San’s last words to me. His activities later 
proved how correct he was. The Communists had already begun 
to criticize him, under the influence of the sectarianism that swept 
across the international Communist movement, under the influence 
of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. Within a year political 
reforms began in Burma. Aung San accepted the post of Deputy 
Chairman of the Executive Council nominated by the British to run 
the administration, under their overall supervision. Aung San was in 
effect the Prime Minister. A similar development took place in India. 
In January 1947 he led a delegation to London. It agreed with Britain 
to a proposal for complete independence within a year. Elections 
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followed in April. Aung San led his party to a landshde victory. But 
he did not get the opportunity to lead his country to complete 
independence. Within a few months he was assassinated along with 
six ,of his ministers while holding a Cabinet meeting. Later, U Saw, 
who had headed the administration under the British at the time when 
the Second World War broke out, was executed for his part in the 
killing. Was it a personal vendetta or was he a tool of British 
imperialism, which wanted Aung San out of the way because for 
him the independence of Burma was not negotiable? After all he 
had moved a resolution in the Burmese Parliament demanding 
complete independence outside the British Commonwealth. India 
continues to be a member of the British Commonwealth headed by 
the Queen of England, however meaningless it might have become. 
I often wonder whether the face of Myanmar would have been 
different if General Aung San had been alive. He continues to be 
a source of inspiration to those fighting for freedom and democracy 
today in Myanmar, under the leadership of his daughter, Aung San 


Sukyi. 
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Tai Cultural Matrix in Indian History : A 
Study of Tai-Ahom Heritage in Northeast India 


Lipi Ghosh 


Introduction 


The issue of ethnicity is closely related to the notion of the border. 
The implications of an inter-relationship between cross-border 
migration, ethnicity, culture and identity are important. Human 
subjectivity and human identity is inevitably constituted through and 
by culture. It is, therefore, important to map a cultural construction 
in working out relations between ethnic minorities and the nation- 
states within which they are located. Throughout Asian history ethnic 
' politics inevitably calls forth images of conflict between indigenous 
peoples and larger immigrant groups. One such dominant migrant 
ethnic group, which is found across South, Southeast Asia and China, 
is the Tais, who moved into South and Southeast Asia from China 
in the early thirteenth century. They are one significant ethnic group 
which reside close to and across the borders of four to five nation 
states, China, India, Myanmar, Cambodia and Vietnam. This paper 
studies the case of the Tais in northeast India against the themes 
of ‘ethnic group’ and ‘borders of nation state’ and the ‘construction 
of identity’. 

In fact the problem of identity formation of an ethnic group 
within a given political boundary becomes interesting when the issue 
is one of cultural heritage. Here comes the necessity of exploring 
culture and identity politics of the ethnic community and creates an 
opportunity to test the notion of ‘fixed identity’ as posited by Rozanna 
Lilley’. There are two distinct opinions on this. One, which does 
not believe in the theory of evolution of cultural characteristics and 
practices. Within this framework societies and cultures were 


1. Rozana Lilley as cited in Gehan Wijeyewardene, Ethnic Groups across - 
National Boundaries in Mainland Southeast Asia, Institute of 
Southeast Asian Studies, Singapore, 1990, p. 173. 
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attributed a spurious coherence and integration’. The other school, 
which does not subscribe to this notion, believes in changes and 
transformation, and thus encourages the model of disintegration. In 
between these two ideas we have Barth writing of ‘‘the ethnic 
boundary that defines the group, not the cultural stuff that it 
encloses”. Here again comes the notion of borders and particularly 
the artificial borders of colonial regimes, which often froze ethnic 
formations. many ethnic groups were caught between the attribution 
of unchanging essence on the one hand, and forces of change on 
the other. This paper investigates which of the two views, that of 
‘fixed’ cultural identity, or that of ‘transmogrified’ identity, is more 
applicable in the case of the Ahoms in India. 


It is appropriate at this point to try and define culture and its 
related phenomena. Culture is not something, which is immediately 
bequeathed, but is constantly achieved through a process of 
negotiation between symbolic structures and historical circumstances. 
Thus culture of an ethnic group is constructed via a discourse of 
identity witllin a historical process. In the process the importance 
of past/tradition is celebrated. The place of language in the 
construction of the notion of culture is also well recognised. It has 
a definitive role in creating a unified political identity, by articulating 
. the cultural identity of a group of ethnic people. The role of religion 
and related customs in defining culture is also meaningful. Herein 
lies the importance of investigating ethnicity at the level of culture. 
We propose to investigate the subject keeping in mind two different 
issues relating to, first, the history of the Tai peoples and languages 
concerned, and second, the notion of the Tai religion and its existence 
among people across the border of nation states. 


Language 
Language is a cmmon medium and a strong fuctor for the identity 
of a particular group of people. Maintaining a heritage through 


2. R. Keesing. “Creating the Past : Custom and Identity in the Contemporary 
Pacific”, Contemporary Pacific, nos. | and 2, 1989, pp. 1-10. 

3. E Barth, Introduction in Ethnic Groups and Boundanes : the Social 
Organization of Cultural Difference, Allen & Union London, 1969, 
aA n 
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language means maintaining all the symbols, ideas and ideologies of 
a human group and their civilisation. 


Preceding -scholars in the field have attained substantial 
achievements in studies of the Tai languages of southeast Asia. These 
endeavors have been rich in the domains of linguistic research. As 
early as in 1912 we have rich comparative studies by Maspero of 
Tai with Vietnamese, followed by Wulff’s study of Tai-Chinese 
correspondences in 1934. In 1942 Professor Li Fang Kuei through 
his research’ brought to light Tai's neglected sister groups in China. 
There are other scholars like Mary R. Haas, William J. Gedney, J.N. 
Cushing, G. Coedes etc.. who have done excellent comparative 
studies of different Tai dialects. 


Unfortunately we have very little knowledge about the Ahom 
language. Francis Buchanon Hamilton, a British officer who collected 
his information in 1808 and 1809, noted that Ahom language was 
then a dead, language and commented that it was ‘only studied by 
those who follow the old worship’*. The Baptist Missionary Reverend 
Nathan Brown observed that the Ahom priests-the only people who 
still used the Ahom language-had entirely lost the tones and some 
of the sounds of the original Tai language. Grierson was of the 
opinion that'Tai languages of Assam are closely related to each other. 
Indeed, that they should not be considered, as distinct languages but 
as members of the group of northern Shan dialects. It belongs to 
a different layer of speech and may be considered to stand in the 
position of parent to all the others®. 


Who are the Ahoms? : Tai, Thai, Shan and Ahom | 

The Ahoms are the largest single minority group in upper Assam 
region of Northeast India. At present, they are about 400,000 out 
of a total population of 22 million. Eight hundred years ago this group 


4. Francis Buchanon Hamilton, An Account of Assam, T. Cadell & W. 
Davies, London, 1807-1814, p. 89. 


5. Rev. Nathan Brown, “Alphabets of Tai language”, Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. VI, Calcutta, 1837, p. 18. 


6. G.A. Grierson, Linguistic Survey of India, Vol. I Mon-Khmer and 
Siamese-Chinese Families (including Khassi and Tai), Low Price 
Publications, Delhi. 1904, Delhi, 1990, p. 66. 
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of Tai people were able to establish a large kingdom in what is present 
day Assam state of India. Their kingdom was independent for 600 
years from the 13th to the 19th century till the British conquest in 
1826. For one time the Ahoms had an area approximately half of 
the present day Thailand and this Ahom kingdom in that historical 
period of time was the largest Tai kingdom besides Ayutthaya. These 
Ahoms were different from other Tai groups because they came 
to have attained a highly developed culture. It is to be noted that 
migration of Ahoms to northeast India had its beginning as early 
as in the thirteenth century and it continued even after 1826. i.e., 
the year in which the Indo-Burmese boundary was demarcated by 
the colonial rulers. Till 1947 i.e., -the year of India’s independence 
and the resultant change in the status of this boundary into an 
international border, there were several streams of Tai migrants from 
Myanmar to India. Thus the case of the Ahoms is not a phenomenon 
of cross border migration as such; but a consequence of the freezing 
of a borderline in the post-colonial period, which affected them, and 
turned them intc a community with different cultural characteristics 
from that of the mainstream. 


The Tai-Ahom of Assarn are generally described as the “Tai 
or Shan race”. and the names Tai, Thai and Shan are most often 
used indiscriminately and interchangeably. Such use makes their 
denotations blurred, if not confused. The name ‘Tai’ refers to all 
the groups and sub-groups of a people who usually call themselves 
as ‘Tai’ and are the speakers of the languages classified under the 
family named ‘Tai’. They are found in India’s North-East, in several 
regions of Burma, all over Thailand and Laos, Northern Vietnam, 
and the five southern provinces of China namely, Yunnan, Kwangsi, 
Kwangtung, Kuechu and Zechuan, and are known under a variety 
of national, regional and local appellations. They are the Ahoms, 
Ajtons, Khamtis. Khamyangs, Phakes and Turungs in Northeast India; 
the Shans, Khuns Laems, Khamtis in Burma; the Thais, Lao-Tais, 
Saeks in Laos; the Tai Dams, Tai Khaos, Tai Dengs Thos, Lues, 
Nangs, and the Lis in Southern China. Sometimes, the one and the 
same group is known by different names to different peoples and 
to their languages. For example, in Northern Vietnam, a group of 
Tai people who call themselves the ‘Tar are known as ‘Tai Dam’ 
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to other neighboring Tai groups. The Vietnamese name for them is 
“Tai Den’, to the French, it is “Tai Noir’ and to the English, it is 
‘Black Tai’. All these are but transliterations of the name ‘Tai Dam’ 
(Tai=Tai, Dam=black) i.e. ‘Black Tai’, because their womenfolk used 
garments of black colour. 


‘Thai’ is generally used for the Tai people of Thailand and they 
pronounce the work ‘Tai’ as ‘Thai’ to distinguish themselves from 
the other Tal groups, and perhaps, it is slightly modified after the 
original spelling as found in the famous inscription of King Ram 
Khamheng of 1292 A.D. Some scholars use the term “Thai’ to include 
all the Tai groups of people under the whole Tai race. But 
conventionally, the term “Thai’ is used to denote the a Thais of 
Thailand, earlier known as the Siamese. 


‘Shan’ is the Burmese name for the Tais of Burma used by the 
English writers in the nineteenth century as per the Burmese tongue. 
They however, extended its use to include a section of the Tai in 
Southwestern Yunnan bordering Burma as these Tais were closely 
related with the Tais of Northern Burma and called them ‘Chinese 
Shans’. The Burmese Shan, which became a popular name through 
the Enghsh'writers, is therefore, to be applied to denote the Tai of 
Burma and not the whole Tai race. It is equally relevant to note that 
most of the tribes of Northern Burma such as the Kachins (found 
also in Assam, Arunachal Pradesh and Yunnan), A Ch’angs, Zis, and 
the La-Shis call the Tais as ‘Sam’, the Ma-ru as ‘Sen’ and the Talains 
(Mons) as ‘Sem’. It can be added further that in a recent document 
on the various names for the Tai used by different peoples, Cheah 
Yuan has shown that the Kachins in Yunnan and Burma call the Tai 
by the name of Asam or Lesam. The Morans, whose territory was 
conquered and occupied by Siu-Ka-Pha, were perhaps, a section of 
the Kachins.and as such, they might have known to the Tais as Asam 
even before their migration to the eastern part of the Brahmaputra 
valley during the pre-thirteenth century period. Thus when the Tai group 
under Siu-Ka-Pha landed themselves in the territory of the Morans, 
they might have called them by their earlier name of Asam, a term 
appears to have been used by the authors of the Assamese language 
chronicles. The Tais of Burma, who are known as ‘Shans’, however, 
prefer to be called themselves as ‘Tai’. 
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The Ahoms call themselves as “Tai ‘in their language, and this 
name alone appears in all their works including the chronicles written 
in Tai-Ahom Language. While the Assamese language chronicles 
bear atleast fourteen variants of Ahaém, Ahim, Ahaim, Ahom, Aham, 
Asam, Ahim, Asvam, Asyam, Acham, Acham, Acham, Acham, and 
Ashyam, the eighteenth century copper plate inscriptions of the Ahom 
kings bear atleast three forms—Acham, Asim, and Ahom, all 
referring to the Ahoms. The writings of the Ahoms in Tai as well as 
in Assamese language, leave no scope to call the Ahoms as ‘Shans’. 


A pertinent question that is raised very often in the study of 
the Tai-Ahoms is the precise place from where Siu-Ka-Pha and his 
followers came to the Upper Brahmaputra valley in the thirteenth 
century. Following Ney Elias] and Kasinath Tamuli Phukan, Gogoi 
says that it was Moung-Mit, a Shan State of Upper Burma, from 
where Siu-Ka-Pha and his followers came to Assam. To Bhuyan, 
it was Mao-Lung, a Shan State of Upper Burma in the kingdom 
of Moung-Maa. While Gait doubts this but says that it is not certain 
as to the precise state from which Siu-Ka-Pha came, but at the 
same time, relying on the authority of the Bu-ran-jis, he says that 
it could not have been other than Mao-Lung. 


This problem of identification, perhaps, led some writers of 
modern school books on Assam History to write that it was from 
Siam, or Thailand from where the Tai-Ahoms came to Assam. But 
this is not historically true. Because Siam, officially known as Thailand 
(Muong Thai) since 1949, was not even born when Siu-Ka-Pha left 
his state for Assam. 


The Tai-Ahom chronicles give the name of the state from where 
Siu-Ka-Pha came as ‘Mouang-Lung’, ‘Moung-Mao’, or ‘Moung- 
Mao-Lung’, all meaning the same state. Mao-Lung (Big Mao) refers 
to the people who are also called ‘Tai- Yai’ (Big Tai) in relation to 
the ‘Tai-Noi’ (small Tai), a name by which the Tai of Thailand are 
know even today to the ‘Big Tai’. The English writers called these 
‘Big Tai’ as ‘Mao-Shans’ as they belonged to the Mao branch. They 
are found in Upper Burma (modem Myanmar), in southwestern 
Yunnan, and were formerly ruled by their Chao-Phas under the 
Burmese or Chinese Governors, as the case might be, but now no 
_ longer in existence either in Burma or in China. 
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Moung-Mao means’ land of the Mao’, the exact boundary. of 
which is difficult to locate. But it appears to have been confined 
mainly to the southwestern Yunnan. The capital of Moung-Mao state 
was known by the same name.’ Moung-Mao-Lung means ‘State of 
the Big Mao’, i.e., State of the Mao-Shans of the British writers. 


A closer study of the Tai Ahom language chronicles in the 
original manuscript forms and based on the sources furnished by Erik 
Seidenfaden, H.R Daviesand others, it appears almost certain, that 
the state of Mao-Lung from which Siu-Ka-Pha and his followers 
came. was in Yunnan. In Map No. 5, showing Bhamo-Moung- Mao 
frontier zone, Leach places this area between the Nam-Mao and 
Nam-Wan rivers about fifty miles to the east ofBhamo in Burma. 
Moung-Mao is shown on the right bank of the Nam-Mao. It is 
significant to note that the script used by the Tai people of this area 
is same with that of the Tai-Ahoms till it was modified under the 
present Chinese government. This area is now included in the Dehong 
Dai-Singpho Autonomous Prefecture founded in July, 1953. 


Siu-Hum-Mung one of the contemporary Ahom Kings (1497- 
1539) married Nang Kham-Daeng, the sister of the Nara king, and 
Siu-khan-pha (1552-1603), the famous Tai king of Gargaon also 
married a sister of the Nara king in 1575.8 On each such marriage 
occasion, there was considerable influx of Tai population to Assam. 
The contact with the original homeland had thus continued. Records 
of exchange of embassies during the rule of several Ahom kings 
are also found in the Buranjis. In 1758 during the reigns of Siu- 
Ram-Pha (1751-1769), in 1795. during the reign of Siu-Kling-Pha 
(1795-1810), and in 1810 during the reign of Siu-Din-Pha (1810-1818) 
Many such missions might not have been recorded in the Buranjis, 
as for instance, the one sent by king of Moung-Koni in 1770. The 
copy of the letter of this mission is available with the Tai-Phakes. 
People from the community. happened to be members of this missiol). 


Thus the Tais came from Moung-Kong to Moung- Dung -Shun- 
Kham from time to time. Their influences changed the form of writing 
the Buranjis in Tai language, As a result, there was a change in 


7. Golap Chandra Barua, Ahom Buranji, Spectrum Publications, 
Guwahati, 1985, pp. 20 & 52. 
8. Tai-Phakes are one of the six migrant Tai communities to India. 
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the: language too, with the inclusion of later Tai words in the writings 
of their Buranjis. For instance, prior to Khun- Lung Khun-Lai’s days, 
the word ‘said’- was ‘a-ak’, ‘tak’, ‘ku-pan-kan-kham’, cham- 
vaeng’ and ‘lun-saeng’—-whereas from the days of Siu-kha-pha 
onwords, it was written as ‘ba’. The word ‘lik-Chai’ (follower/ 
_ attendant) of the earlier period later came to be written as ‘luk- 
seo-luk-shong’. ; 

From 1557 the political power of the kingdom of Moung-Kong 
began to decline. and by 1683 it virtually died owing to Burmese 
pressures. In this period the mutual exchanges of embassies between 
Moung-Kong and Moung-Dung-Shun-Kham also declined in numbers. 
Besides, the Ahom kingdom also got involved in the civil wars which 
also largely affected the continuity of Tai Janguage and education. 
Above all, the gripping influence of Hinduism was another major 
factor in the decline of the use of the Ahom language. The Deodhai 
and .Bailung pandits who were instrumental in keeping the Tai-Ahom 
language alive, now lost their influence in the royal courts and thus 
the Tai language came to be neglected and side-tracked. 


In course of time, Assamese words came to be used along 
with the Ahom words. For example, poi an-ka kin dap taruwal 
mau- nai-le kha-ti-kao, meaning “let the sword on which I swear 
kill me” could be cited. Here the Ahom word “dap” is being used 
“with the Assamese word -”taruwal’. Again Poi-la-dun-ha cham 
ban-khut chao-chong kula ban hwnbar, is another example in 
which the Assamese word’ Humbar’ (Monday) is being used along 
with Ahom words. The: former sentence is from 1670, while the 
second from 1772’. Many similar examples can be cited to 
demonstrate how the writings of Ahoms or of other Tais gradually 
changed from pure Tai to mixed language writing. 

During British rule, the Ahoms and later groups of the Tais 
drifted apart under forces of historical circumstances. The Ahoms 
leaned more towards Hinduism and the Assamese language, while 
the later migrant Tai groups clung to Tai language and Buddhism. 
During this period, many Tai-Shans came from upper Burma and 
lived among the later groups of Tais. They introduced new elements 


9. Golap Chandra Barua, as in note 7. p. 21. 
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in Tai language and education. A foremost teacher was His Holiness 
U-Kandama Mahastavir. He came to Assam in 1883 and lived here 
up to his death in 1934. His relics were enshrined at Namphake 
village in Dibrugarh district in upper Assam. During this period of 
British rule for over a century, the Ahoms and the later groups of 
Tais remained to some extent separated from each other. In 1941, 
a Buddhist monk, the Revered Phra Baidika Sod Sinhaseni from 
Bangkok, Thailand, came to Assam and stayed for a month at the 
Namphake village. His visit to a great extent brought about a 
consciousness in the minds of Ahoms about their own Tai language. 
Since then the Ahoms and later Tai groups came closer once again. 
However, this happened too late in the day to keep alive the Tai- 
Ahom language in its original form. 


From the style of the Tai language used in the Ahom historical 
chronicles and other Tai-Ahom traditional manuscripts, it can be 
assumed that at least for two hundred years after the entrance of 
the Ahoms in the Brahmaputra valley, no formidable change took 
place in the Ahom language. Later, changes occurred due to different 
political and sociological causes. Some fresh Tai people from 
Myanmar came to Ahom kingdom and mixed with former Tai people. 
This process, continued till the last days of the Ahom kingdom and 
they to an extent influenced the development of the Ahom language. 


The most crucial cause in sapping the linguistic identity of the 
Ahoms was the British official policy pertaining to the Census of 
1931, since when the very name Ahom was dropped from the Indian 
Census. It was in fact a ploy on part of the colonial rulers to destroy 
the identity of the former ruling class people. It was since then that 
the Ahoms officially lost their social identity and came to be known 
as Assamese. 


After independence of India in 1947, the coming of Tais from 
upper Burma totally stopped. Thus the Indian Tais of Northeastern 
India remained cut-off from mainstream Tai culture in Burma, 
Thailand and: elsewhere. Moreover, these Tai speaking people have 
their own problems arising out of the three-Ianguage formula of the 
Government of India’ s educational policy. Although Tai was their 
mother tongue, there was ro recognised school to learn it either in 
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the primary stage or thereafter. They have to learn Assamese at 
the primary stage, then English and Hindi at the secondary stage. 
Further they learn Pali privately. Thus the compulsion of having to 
- learn five different languages and scripts, and that too under great 
economic pressure, led to a neglect of their mother language and 
scripts. For these reasons, the young generations among the Khamtis, 
Phakes, Aitons and more particularly among the Ahoms, at present 
are prone to use Assamese than their own Tai language and scripts. 
The tragedy is that within a generation or two, Tai as a spoken 
language will be a thing of the past unless some immediate measures 
are taken. The current efforts of Ban-Ok-pub-lik-Moung-Tai in this 
regard is a race against time to keep alive the Tai language. Besides 
the method and the organisation employed are also not very practical. 
They are trying to revive and learn the old Ahom language which 
in fact has no practical use in contemporary time. The Ban-Ok-pub- 
lik-Moung-Tai should devote their attention in learning the basic 
standard Thai language, which will help in restoring their own 
language and literature. 


Religion 


z W 


Religion and religious tradition are another important pbenomenon for 
assessing the extent of culture of a community. Religion does not 
have any universally acceptable definition. The generally accepted 
notion is that religious tradition denotes a stock of knowledge and 
practices shared by a people which are deeply embedded in most 
aspects of their social life. In proto-historic primitive age religion 
appeared in its animistic form with intrinsic faith in the actions of 
the supernatural, which were usually regarded as true and sacred. 
In course of time, this animism got philosophized and to assert this, 
human beings resorted to elaborate rituals signifying myths and 
traditions. Gods and spirits came to be used as symbols in social 
solidarity of particular groups of people based on lineage and kinship 
system born out of their dead ancestors. Religion became the 
instrument or the means to explain mankind’s relations with the 
universe, and also a way by which to uphold moral sanctions. 


We shall now consider two important components of Ahom 
religion and divination practices,—Ahom Cosmogonical Gods and the 
Soul Concept. Before discussing these two aspects, we shall look 
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into the ancient religion of the Tais, on the one hand, and the state 
of religion in Assam before the arrival of the Ahoms, on the other. 


Ancient Religion of the Tais 


First millennium A.D is generally considered the period of ancient 
Tai culture. It is well known and largely accepted that before the 
arrival of the Tai-Ahoms in Assam in the thirteenth century, almost 
all the Tais lived together in Southern China and northern Vietnam 
complexes, while some others were to be found in the northern 
extremity of Burma and Thailand. It is not unlikely that during that 
period they all had similar religious beliefs, customs and practices. 
As early as in 1905, G.C. Barua noted that ‘the Ahoms migrated 
to Assam and before that the Ta:is were converted to Buddhism’. 
Haliram Dhekial Phukan however believes that ancient religion of 
the Tais was, a sort of animism.'° 


To many historians like Phya Anuman Rajadhon, it 1s not known 
what religion was in their homeland before their exodus to outer 
places.!! However many hold that it is almost certain that animism 
formed a part of their early belief and there may perhaps have been 
some traces of Buddhism through Tibet and China. 


According to historian like H.G. Quaritch Wales”? the early Tais 
must have been animists and probably they received Mahayanism 
at a fairly early period. Luang Suryabongsa argues that religion of 
the Tais when they lived in Yunnan was animism and ancestor 
worship.'? Erik Seidenfaden also says that original religion of the 
Tais was probably animism, coupled with ancient worship'*. He 
however thinks that prior to their arrival in the Shall land of present 
day Myanmar, the Tai-Yais of Yunnan were animists and perhaps 
few of them had imbibed the tenets of Taoism and the Mahayana 


10. Haliram Dhekial Phukan, Assam Buranji, Social Science Association 
Press. Gauhati, 1929, p. 22. 

11. Phya Anuman Rajadhon, Essays on Thai Folklore, Bangkok, 1987. 

12, For details see H.G. Quaritch Wales. Siamese State Ceremonies, B 
Quaritch Ltd. London, 1931. 

13. Details in Luang Suryabongsa. Buddhism in Thailand, Siam Society, 
.Bangkok, 1954. 

14. Eric Seidenfaden, The Thai Peoples, Siam Society, Bangkok, 1958. 
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doctrines. About ancient Tai religion B.J. Terwiel is of opinion that 
ancient Tai religion system should be understood in the context of 
Ahom practices. He thus makes a movement in a reverse direction 
from Ahom to the Tai and not from Tai to the Ahoms. However, 
he holds that notions ofnat and spirit worship, sacrificial rituals etc. 
among the Ahoms should be seen in the context of surrounding culture 
of China and other neighboring countries. 


Religion in Assam before the Ahoms 


Such being the ancient Tai religion, what was the state of religion 
in Assam before the advent of the Ahoms ? The history of Assam 
shows that in Assam before the coming of the Ahoms in the beginning 
of thirteenth century, Hindu culture was already established, especially 
the Sakta doctrine, which taught that power in this universe came 
from women, particularly the goddess Kalt or Parvati. Five hundred 
years before the in-migration of the Ahoms, there was a kingdom 
named Kamarupa. It may be guessed that the region in present day 
upper Assam where the Ahoms developed their setttements was 
outside the jurisdiction of the Kamarupa kingdom. The process of 
Hinduisation was there in northeast India since the days of the 
Kamarupa rulers when a large number of Brahmins were patronized, 
and there was a process of Sanskritization which in later history 
led to the development of the Assamese language. In this society 
came the Ahoms. 


Ahoms in the fold of Hindu Influence 


For the first two hundred years there was no appreciable departure 
in the religion of the Ahoms. They continued to follow their traditional 
practices. Then there came a change, a leaning towards Hinduism, 
which according to Romesh Buragohain, was more due to some 
historical accidents than because of any religious zeal‘. For instance, 
it is said that Ahom king Siu-Sheng-Pha alias Pratap Singh was under 
the grip of an evil spirit which he got rid of by performing some 
Brahmanical rites, and therefore out of gratitude he patronised the 
Brahmins. Although such occurrences are likely to be figments of 
imagination, it suggests that first the rulers came under Hindu 
influence, and then were followed by their subjects. 


15. Romesh Buragohain, The Lost Trails, Vol. 1, Bam OK Publik, Dhemaj:, 
1994, p. 62. 
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We have already noted that the process of Hinduisation was 
there in northeast India since the days of Kamrupa rulers when large 
number of Brahmins were patronised. The disappearance of the 
Kamarupa kingdom and in the absence of a strong centralized polity, 
the process received a set back. However in the Bhuyan chiefdoms 
and in the Chutiya kingdom, the process continued and Aryanization 
or Sanskritization did not lose ground. Nevertheless the process was 
slow in Upper Assam and when the Ahoms landed there, an 
Ahomisation process began to emerge. But with the annexation of 
the Chutiya state and Bhuyan chiefdoms by the Ahom rulers, as 
majority of the subjects in the newly conquered areas pertained to 
Hinduism. Thus the Ahomisation process had to give way to the 
Hinduization process. 


This process gathered momemtum with the revival of Hindu 
Vaishnavism by Sankardeva in Assam in the mid-15th century. 
Maheswar Neog and Satyendranath Sharma have described the 
revival of Hindu Vaisnavism by Sankardeva.'® Neo-Vaishnavism was 
a religion of .the masses and this school of Hinduism was able to 
reach easily down to the grass root level. Neo-Vaishnavism reached 
every comer of Ahom kingdom and many Ahoms turned to this sect 
of Hinduism. This was the gradual conquer of Ahoms by the 
Vaishnavite philosophy. The Sankaradev Philosophy of Eka Deva, 
Eka Seva, Ek bine Nahi Keva (One God, One disciple, there is 
no second alternative) was a very popular philosophy with the masses. 


The State of Ahom Religion & Divination Practices : Past to 
Present : 


We now arrive to the crucial part of our discussion-the state of Ahom 
religion and divination practices in present day Assam society. As 
already noted this article takes up two aspects for consideration of 
the question. These are - (1) Ahom Cosmogonical Gods ‘and religious 
practices, (2) Ahom soul concept. The following part of this article 
will try to analyze ritualistic divination practices of these two elements 


16. Maheswar Neog, Early History of Vaisnava Faith and Movement in 
Assam, Dept. of Publication, Gauhati University, Gauhati, 1965 & 
Satyendranath Sharma, A Socio-Economic and Cultural History of 
Medieval Assam, K.P. Bachi, Calcutta, 1989. 
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and arrive at conclusions regarding the state of Ahom culture amidst 
mainstream Hinduized Indian culture. As we have noted earlier, there 
remains a sharp division among historians regarding the state of Ahom 
religion in contemporary period. 


The Notion of Cosmogonical Gods 


The Tai-Ahoms have a belief in the conception of an omnipotent 
God, the Great God known as Pha Tu Ching Frong Hum. The Ahom 
philosophy of omnipotent God is found in the very first dictum of 
Ahom chronicle-Lit Lai Peyn ka ka. Romesh Buragohain has 
presented it thus- 


Chao Nu Ru Chao Kao 

Fa Tu ching Frong Hum 

Fa Lai Bet, Fa Pin Bet 

Fa Fu Ra Ta Ra A Long, 

St Ki A Ra Ni Pan 

Buragohain’s detailed analysis of the language and composition 
of the words of the above sentences helps us to arrive at a 
philosophical interpretation of God as depicted in Ahom religion. His 
interpretation is as follows". 


God is the Supernatural Lord of the Universe 

God is the Supreme Being. He is Absolute 

God is above empirical knowledge 

God is omniscient 

God is not limited by space and time/God is eternal 


This concept of omnipotent God, who created the universe is 
like Hindu religious thought and other established religions of the 
world. Here comes the important point of debate if the Ahom religion 
followed the Hindu religion. 


Another important element in Ahom religion is worship of 
nature-gods. The Ahoms gave the highest place to fa (the sky god). 
An idol called chum-fa-rung-saeng-muang, which was believed to 
represent fa. The Ahom kings kept this idol in an exalted place, 
that is “chum house” near the palace. During the coronation 
ceremony the king brought the chum out, worshipped it and hanged 


17. Romesh Buragohain, as in note 15, p. 50-53. 
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it from his neck. In case of any bad omen from sky it was necessary 
to worshipfa and chum.'® 


Lueng Don (Lengdon) is one of the chief gods in the Ahom 
pantheon. He is reported to have sent Puu Phil Sue (Puphisu) to 
earth where he took his abode in a tun rong, or pipal tree. Lueng 
Don admonishes the Tai rulers to make a buffalo sacrifice at the 
time of the: eighth Tai month.” 


There ‘are also other nature-gods like sang kam fa (god of 
lightening), chao-sai-fon (god of the rain), nang-sang-dao (goddess 
of star light), leng sang, 'ao-khree (god of construction) and khun- 
ban (the sun-god). 


Offerings of the Ahoms to these nature-Gods includes ducks, 
fowls, duck egg, chicken egg, pigeon, buffalo, cow, pig and goose. 
In some worships fruits are also offered. Rice-wine (Lao) is almost 
always offered. Duck eggs are used in various cases. Goats are 
not offered to Ahom Gods. It is recorded in Ahom history that human 
beings were also sacrificed. Ahom king after coronation sacrificed 
a human being before ascending the throne. Later on it was 
abandoned.” Many scholars believe that as the Ahoms worship these 
forces of nature as Gods, the Ahom religion is nothing but animism. 


The next noteworthy feature is that the present day Ahoms 
worship non-Tai Gods also and so historians call them ‘Hinduized 
Ahoms’. These non-Tai gods are phi-motok (god of Motok people 
of upper Assam), /tu-suig-khura (Kochari tribal god), moheswo 
(Hindu God Maheswar), mahadeo (Hindu God Mahadeva), debi 
(goddess Durga devi of Sakta Hindu origin), phi-khao-Ahu (Goddess 
of dry paddy of Tibeto-Burman tribes) etc.?'. A large number of 
Hinduized Ahoms are Vaisnavites although there are also many Ahom 


18. Chatthip Nartsupha, The Thai Village Economy in the Past, Silkwarm 
Books, Chiangmai, 1999, p. 17. 


19. B.J. Terwiel, The Tai of Assam and Ancient Tai Ritual, Vol. 1,2. South 
East Asian Review Office, Gaya. 1981, p. 39. 


20. Pushpadhar Gogoi, The Tai of Northeast India, Bam OK Publik 
Dhemayji, 1996, p. 37. 


21. Ibid. 
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Sakta worshippers who practise a goddess cult devoted to Durga, 
Kali or Tara. Finally there are a large number of Ahoms who are 
Tantric Saivites. 


While judging the exact nature of Ahom cosmogonical gods and 
corresponding religious belief, we can keep the following points in 
min— 


(1) While performing the religious ntuals for Ahom cosmogonical 
gods, the Ahom priests chant hymns ın Tai language. Nirmal Chandra 
Gogoi of Tinsukia College has collected these Ahom mantras (hymns) 
and translated these into English. These prayers are recited in Tai 
language asking the spirits to descend and accept offerings and extend 
longevity, lives free of disease and security and prosperity for the 
kingdom.” 

(2) One noteworthy point is that many scholars belonging to 
the Proto-Tai school equate some Ahom gods and goddesses with 
Hindu deities. However, according to B.J Terwiel, “At first sight such 
a large number of equivalents appears to point at strong Indian 
influences in the composition of Ahom pantheon. But a closer 
examination reveals a different picture.” It has been often stated 
that Lengdon is the Indian God Indra or Yaa Sing Phra is 
Swaraswati, but Terwiel concluded that Ahom Buranjis suggest many 
un-Indra like activities of Lengdon. Actually Terwiel also might have 
had some wrong conceptions about Hindu Gods & goddesses. To 
him The conceptions of Phayun stands for Varuna (God of Air), 
Cha-Kia for Sukra (Venus) But according to Hindu mythology’s 
Sukra is not Venus, but a Rishi, who was the preceptor of the 
dvaitaslasuras At the same time Varuna stands for God of water 
& not air. Similarly Tyani for Sani (Saturn) is nothing but false 
translations of Indian concepts.” So the kind of equations has been 
outlined by Terwiel is not always acceptable. In this context, I would 
like to say that in the historical process there has been localization 
of Tai culture in a foreign land and so such similarities can be seen. 
For contemporary generations, however, ftom 1981, in the wake 


22. Chatthip Nartsupha, as in note 18, 1999, p. 9. 
23. B.J. Terwiel, as in note 19, p. 53. 
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ofAhom revivalism, the Hindu forms are being replaced by traditional 
Ahom forms to some extent.“ Hence, at present among a section 
of Ahom population, worship of Phra-Lung (Tai god known as an 
incarnation of Bodhisatwa of the Jatakas) is performed and ritualistic 
functions are conducted by the Deodhais and Bailungs,-the two Ahom 
priestly class.» 


(3) Thirdly, a quite curious adherence of the Ahom religious belief 
exist side by side with the typical Ahom religious performances, but 
peculiarity is that they also adhere to Hindu religious practices. With 
acceptance of Vaisnavism and Satra institutions, they established 
Namghar as a social and religious institution. The villagers celebrate 
many Hindu occasions like Janmastami (birth of Lord Krishna), tithi 
of Sankardev (death anniversary of Sankardev) in the Namghar. For 
' such religious ceremonies, usually donation is collected from each 
household. Thus Vaishavite influences are prominent in today’s Ahom 
community life. Besides these community performances, the individual 
families also perform namkirtan (prayer and chanting god’s name), 
Bishnu Puja (Graha Puja) for the well being of the family. Such 
ceremonies are performed by reciting verses from the Bhagavata or 
Gita, the Hindu religious texts. One interesting feature is that the Tai 
priestly classes who perform traditional religious practices also take 
active part in the Namkirtan of Vaisnavite religion with the same 
enthusiasm.”© This I agai n would like to term as ‘localization of Tai 
culture’. | 
Soul Concept 


The concept of soul is an important aspect of Ahom religion. The 
concept has two types-belief in natural spirits (1.e. existence of soul 
in natural objects) and belief in spint of the ancestors (existence 
of souls of dead forefathers). 


To begin with, the ancient Tai system rests on a belief in Phii 
(spirits) and they retained this belief even after the introduction of 


24. Romesh Buragohain, as in note 15, p. 48. 
25. Details in Romesh Buragohain, pp. 47-48. 


26. Indira Barua, Social Relations in an Ahom Village, Sterling 
Pubhshing Ltd., New Delhi, 1978, p. 98. 
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Buddhism or Hinduism. They believe in different types of natura] 
spints, - Phiis-phii-faa (sky spirits), phit naa (spirits of the rice 
fields), phii nom (water spirits), phii ban (village guardian spirits), 
phii-muang (town spirits), phii puu-jaa œ phi puu-taa (ancestor 
spirits) etc. According to ancient Tai culture, Phii-faa means the spirit 
of the heavens, while Phii-naa represents the guardian spirit of the 
rice fields. Phi-Muang is the protecting spirit of the whole state 
(Muong). It also covers the Phit-Bans, the protecting spirit of each 
village comprising the whole muong. Sometimes, it stretches further 
to include the Phii-huony. the protecting spirit of each household 
of the village, on which the phu-bans exercised its authority. But 
it may be noted that Phu-huons is very much localised while Phii- 
Ban like the Phii-Muon, wncludes all the inhabitants. The whole of 
the territory includes different natural objects like forests, water, the 
domestic animals as well elements of land and water. The concepts 
a@ Phil Ban and Phii Muang have been studied in further depth 
by Chea Yangchong, but Chea uses the term Thevada instead of 
Phii, which seems to be a later application because of Buddhist 
influence. Thai people also believe that their ancestors would after 
death become spirits to protect them. According to Chea, in Tai 
community, there was a family God (Thevada Hern), a village God 
(Thevada Ban) and a God for the administrative division (Thevada 
Muang). They named patrons as Ser. Therefore village patron saints 
and division patron saints were named as Ser Ban, Ser Muang. This 
was indeed a very old belief. In Thai history as early as the Sukhothai 
kingdom’s inscriptions on tablets in the 13th & 14th centuries Ser 
is mentioned.?’ The use of the term Ser is however not free from 
doubt. While Chea prefers to use ‘Ser’, I would prefer to use the 
word ‘Suea’ as it is more close to modem Thai language and the 
word , ‘Suea’ has a implication to explain the concept of ‘patron’. 

From traditional past to contemporary time, in keeping with the 
Tai belief system the Ahoms pay respect to the natural spirits such 
as phii-din (spirit of the earth), phii-lom (spirit of the wind), phii- 
fai (god of the fire), phii-doi (god of the clouds). The Ahom people 


27. Chea Yangchong, “More Throughts on the Ancient Culture of Tat 
People,” Journal of Siam Society, Vol. 84, Part-I, 1996, p. 1. 
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believe that in this world all visible objects have invisible spirits or 
gods presiding over them.”8 


Next to Phii, the phenomenon which needs understanding for 
the sake of comparison is the notion of khwan and its ceremonial 
or divination practices. Tai peoples everywhere believe in Khwan: 
soul or sign of vitality/life.”” Khwan is an ancient Tai belief that pre- 
dates Buddhism. Evidence that belief in Khwan existed in Tai cultures 
long age is seen in their vocabulary. The original meaning for the 
word khwan in ancient Tai society was a “spiritual essence which 
leave the body temporarily because of a shock or sickness but could 
be called back again {and which] after the body dies could exist 
without the body”. In other words, Khwan may simply mean the 
element of vitality either ofa human being or of an object. For human 
being, Kwan is an element of vitality. which makes for vigour, energy 
and strength. The ancient Tai practised a ritual for recovering one 
or more Khwan, which may have escaped the body during a moment 
of fright or unawareness. thus causing lethargy and lack of vigour. 
The nature of Khwan beliefs in ancient Tai tells us about Tai 
perception, of the human body. The Tai appear to recognise a huge 
number of these khwans. The Tais appear to view their body having 
this large number of vital’ charges’ noticeable in features such as 
the facial expression, the muscle tone, the stamina and the vigour 
of the individual. Every place in the body which may be suspected 
of possessing a seat of power is assigned its own khwan. For 
example, an eyebrow can move, therefore it has a khwan. So has 
a nostril, a finger joint and a knee. There were two ways of making 
certain that the khwan returned to the patient and both were 
sufficiently widespread as to warrant inclusion in the ancient Tai 
culture. The’ first one involved searching the place where the khwan 
was believed to have escaped, including plants, materials or insects 
or simply scooping up some invisible entity, carrying the captured 
missing khwan to the patient and gently urging the khwan to enter 


28. Indira Barua, as in note 18as in note 18,as in note 26, p. 98. 


29. Sirapom Nathalong ed., Thai Folklore : Insight into Thai Culture, 
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its proper abode. It is likely that an egg was used during this 
ceremony, and at the end the wrists of the patient were tied ‘with 
cotton thread. The second method consisted of the summoning of 
the Khwan by a ritual specialist who might send out his soul to search 
for the missing element and after having found it, to guide it back 
to the patient. Again it is likely that a wrist binding ritual concluded 
the summoning.?! 


Other than human being, ancient Tai culture believed in ‘khwan’ 
of rice too. The Tais believed that rice has the element of vitality 
called ‘khwan™ and that the farmers ensured immediately before and 
after the harvest period that the rice’s Ahwan was strengthened and 
helped to- settle in the rice storage house. 


This evidence of Khwan in ceremonial form can be identified 
among all Tai people in different parts of, Asia. One significant 
practice is the sacrificial rituals performed during various stages of 
life such as during wedding, giving birth or after surviving a dangerous 
adventure. While talking about ancient Tai religion and its prevailing 
features in contemporary times. the issue of sacrifices needs separate 
discussion. Terwiel again puts an overview of sacrificial rituals of 
all the people who surround the Tai. He takes note of various 
surrounding cultures, the animals killed, rules observed during 
communal sacrifices and the divination techniques. In regard to this 
sacrificial ceremony, Terwiel talks about the talaeo signs, which is 
used as a sign to warn people of evil spirits to stay away: It often 
comes in the form of a star with three, five or six points.” 


Ceremonies pertaining to Khwan éxists among the Ahoms, 
where it is known as Rik-Khwan which correspond to the Tai belief. 
‘Rik’? means ‘to call’ in Ahom language and then ‘Khwan’, 
corresponding to vitality meant ‘calling of vitality’ Indira Barua reports 
about this ceremony as a part of welfare venture of a family, while 
Terwiel refers this as a frightening medium for human body.” In 
the Ahom chronicles the ceremony of ‘rik-khwan’ is described as 


31. Ibid. 
"32 Ibid. p. 166. 
33. Ibid., p. 58 & Indira Barua, as in note 26, p. 99. 
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one aimed at gaining new life, or to obtain longevity. In the earlier 
days “rik-khwan’ was performed by the Ahom kings on the occasion 
of victory in a war or at installation of the new kings.” In present 
day Ahom villages there are several occasions of calling ‘rik khwan’. 


Thus, in this notion of the soul concept, there is no element 
of synchronism of assimilation with Hinduism. Rather, the Ahoms 
are still out and out Tais upholding their traditional beliefs in ‘Phii’ 
and ‘Kiivan’. Here we do not come across any Hindu religious 
characteristics. So, if we judge Ahom religious traits from this 
perspective, it can be concluded that these people still retain their 
original religious faiths, beliefs and customs. Before drawing any final 
conclusion, we shall look into the issue of divination | practices 
pertaining to cosmogonical gods and soul concepts. 


Gods, Souls and Divination Practices 


Whether cosmogonial gods or soul concept, the divination practices 
of the Ahoms are interesting phenomenon for the subject under 
review. Among the Ahoms, in the earliest mythological sections of 
some buranjis, sacrifices are mentioned. Thus as we noted earlier 
Lengdon, one of the chief gods in Ahom pantheon admonishes the 
Tai rulers to make a buffalo sacrifice in the eighth Tai month.” 
According to Terwiel, during the thirteenth century a sacrifice 
traditionally formed an integral part of many Ahom ceremonies. 


The most important communal Ahom sacrifice is the one know 
as uum phra. In the days of the Ahom kingdom, there were reputedly 
two optimum times each year for holding uum phra. The one was 
at the Thai new year festival which fell in mid-April, and the second 
one occurred in the traditional Tai eighth month, t.e. June-July. At 
present the day 1s decided by a committee of traditional Ahom leaders 
who use old astrological handbooks to decide upon auspicious points 
of time. The details of this sacrificial ritual has been dealt by 
Terwiel.°° During uum phra a great number of chief Ahom gods 
and goddesses are worshipped. 


34. Indira Barua, as in note 26, p. 93. 
35. Golap Chandra Barua, as in note 7, p. Il. 
36. B.J. Terwiel, as in note 19, p. 48-54. 
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Another important sacrificial ritual is sacrifices for Phii Mae 
Thao. While Uum phra is held for the benefit of the whole Ahom 
community, there are several types of sacrifices held for the welfare 
of a household. One of the ritual to placate phii mae thao, an evil 
mother spirit in the household. © 


Aai Mae Nang is another important female spirit encountered 
in the ‘earth’ section of uum phra. The best animals are to be 
sacrificed to Aai Mae Nang. Goats, ducks, cocks, hens and pigeons 
are appropriate sacrificial animals.” 


One important feature of Ahom sacrificial ritual and divination 
- practice is the chicken bone oracle. In the Ahom Buranjis, it is written 
that when Lengdon was sent to this earth along with other objects 
he was given a couple of fowls called kai sing. To Terwiel kai 
sing means ‘divination fowls’. Foretelling with the aid of thighbones 
of a chicken is a part of Ahom tradition.*® 


Besides for natural objects, Ahom sacrifices for ancestors are 
also ‘important. Ancestors, the Ahoms believe, become gods in 
Heaven after their death and take care of their descendants on 
earth”. There exists amongst the Ahom an elaborate sacrificial 
ceremony known as dam phil. Dam Phil is typically a family ritual, 
the head of each family presides over his own ceremony and no 
outsider is invited. The large-scale ritual which survives at present 
is usually known as me dam me phii, when the ancestors of the 
whole community is worshipped. “Me dam me phii still occurs every 
year at Charaideo in full swing”. Ancestors are to be propitiated 
from time to time and so nowadays Ahoms of Assam hold it regularly 
on 31st January of each year throughout the whole province. Along 
with worship, community feasts with meats of pig, seminars on Tai 


37. Ibid., p. 56-57. 


38. P.R.T. Gurdon, “Ahoms”, Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, Vol. 
I, T&T Clark, Edinburgh 1952, p. 393-561. 


39, Pushpadhar Gogoi, The Tai of Northeast India, Ban OK Publik, 
Dhemaji, 1996, p. 7. 


40. B.J. Terwiel, as in note 19, p 61-62 & Pushpadhar Gogol, as in note 
` 39, p. 99. 
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cultural history, public meetings etc. are held among the Ahoms. Here 
again the significant feature is that at present the performance of 
Me dam Me Phii shows considerable Hindu influence. All animal 
sacrifices have been culled, probably in an effort to prevent offending 
some of the stricter Vaisnavites who may be expected in the 
gatherings. This is apparent in the inclusion of the Hindu ritual of 
invoking the gods, in the manner of recitation of the mantras and 
inclusion of, milk in the food offerings. 


Ceremonies pertaining to Rik-Khwan are interesting. In present 
day Ahom villages there are several occasions of ‘rik khwan’. It 
is performed when a person has had a severe shock or fight. The 
khwan is collected in a fishing basket in which there must be a 
duck’s egg, a fistful of rice, a pair of betelnuts and some fruits such 
as bananas. This basket is held over the head of the person who 
has been frightened and a short chant in the Ahom language takes 
place.*! It is also performed for the welfare of a family. The 
ceremonial arrangements are made in one corner of the compound. 
The articles necessary for this ceremony are chicken, eggs, banana, 
betel nut and leaves, powdered rice, boiled rice etc. The birds are 
killed and offered to the gods and goddesses by the Dheodhai priests. 
In most of the cases it was found that only a limited number of 
kinsmen zre Invited in the ceremony.** There are many separate 
occasions during which a rik khwan ceremony is held as a State 
Ceremony.” 


Conclusion 


The study leads us to a few concluding remarks about the Tai-Ahom 
identity issue in India in the wake of their cross-border migration 
initially from China and later from Myanmar. Firstly regarding 
language, I feel strongly that the Tai-Ahoms did not totally give up 
their language and it is not a dead language. There was just a gradual 
assimilation with the local population. It was a social necessity to 
do so at that time in the interest of consolidations and to hold on 

41. B.J. Terwiel, as in note 19, p. 71. 

42. Indira Barua, as in note 26, p. 93. 

43. BJ. Terwiel, as in note 19, p. 71. 
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to their political hegemony. The Tai-Ahom language was invariably 
in use in the parlours of the royalty and the nobility till the last days 
of the Ahom monarch. The copper plate grants continued to be issued 
in Tai-Ahom language and scripts, along with Sanskrit-Assamese 
. languages. Besides the Tai-Ahom language was quite alive among 
the Deodhai priestly clans of Tai-Ahoms and in certain other pockets 
of the Sibsagar district. Moreover the other cognate groups of the 
Tais in Assam continued to speak in their own mother tongue. 
Regarding their religion, belief in cosmogonical gods, soul 
concept and divination practices we should keep the following points 
in mind— l 
1) Dealing with cosmogonical gods, one may conclude that many 
Hinduized Ahoms do not form a homogenous religious group, 
rather they evidently represent a syncretic culture. This 
phenomenon of syncretism or cultural sharing has not been 
properly depicted by my predecessors. Social scientists have 
either tried to highlight the Tai element in the Ahom culture, 
or have depicted them as totally Hinduised. Looking at the 
present day beliefs of the Ahoms about their cosmogonical gods 
I would like to avoid any one-sided conclusion. The Ahoms 
entered India with their traditional beliefs corresponding to 
animism and worship of nature-Gods. At the same time they 
had identified one omnipotent Being as the creator of this nature. 
This latter belief corresponded to Hindu religious belief and this 
led historians to conclude that they were Hinduized. The fact 
is that from the beginning tbere was no basic conflict of the 
Ahoms with the Hindu notion of God, and so from the very 
beginning they never opposed Hinduism. Rather in the course 
of the early centuries of their expansion, they (particularly the 
Ahom court) took some interest in the various strands of ° 
Hinduism, although the general populance appeared’ to have 
retained their old Ahom views. This is proved from the fact 
that they- still worship many nature gods as we have seen. 
2) One significant exception from the above noted opinion is 
necessary to be noted here. As for the concept of soul, there 
is no element of sharing or exchange; rather the Ahoms are 
still out and out Tai upholding their traditional beliefs in ‘Phil’ 
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and ‘Kiiwan’. Here we do not come across any Hindu religious 
characteristic. So, if we judge Ahom religious traits from this 
perspective, it can be concluded that these people still retain 
their original relicious faiths, beliefs and customs. 


3) Thirdly, the divination practices of the Ahoms also speak of 
their Tai identity. Sacrificial ceremonies pertaining to worship 
of phii, ancestors and k/iwan - are all representative of their 
old tradition of nature-worship and animism. So, the important 
point to be marked is that the big flood of Hinduization still 
could not totally squeeze their traditional Tai attributes and 
temperament, and that in fact is gathering more momentum in 
the context of the present day Tai revivalist movement. In other 
words, the process of Hinduization was not complete in the 
past and it remained incomplete even in the colonial and post- 
colonial Assam and undoubtedly it will be a tougher task for 
the future to come. 


I would like to conclude that much interaction took place among 
the Ahoms and the indigenous Aryans and what finally emerged was 
an extensive process of Aryanization, based on Hinduism and Sanskrit 
language, which although forceful, could not totally submerge the 
Ahom people’s cultural traits. While the Ahom kingdom was politically 
extinguished as far back as in 1824 after the British conquest, the 
Ahoms in Indian society still preserve its Tai cultural characteristics. 
Religion being one of the most important aspect for defining identity 
of a group of people, it may be seen that the religious and ritualistic 
performances of the Ahoms in’ India are similar to those of their 
Tai counterparts in other parts of Asia, but these have much of their 
vitality under forceful operation of a Hinduization process. The Ahoms 
in India represent a ‘shared cultural heritage’ where an interplay 
and a confluence occurs of two different cultural traits. 
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Maritime Conflicts in the South China Sea 
and the Philippines’ Response : From 
Hostility to Pragmatism 


- Tridib Chakraborti 


Maritime disputes involving contests over not only territory but also 
over control of marine and sea-bed natural resources have become 
an increasingly high profile subject matter in the academic discipline 
of international relations since the end of the Second World War. 
The disputes over scattered islands in the South China Sea have 
emerged as a potential trouble spot ın Southeast and East Asia in 
the last three decades of the twentieth century. The South China 
Sea in a semi-enclosed sea bordered by all eight ASEAN countries 
(except Laos and Cambodia), China and Taiwan. Its border lies along 
the east coast of China, Vietnam and the south eastern extremity 
of the Gulf of Thailand. The southern boundary is defined by the 
Malay Peninsula and Sumatra, Borneo, the Philippines, while Taiwan 
forms the eastern boundary. On the north, the South China Sea 
merges with the East China Sea along a line crossing the Formosa 
Strait from Pukien on the mainland of China to the north point of 
Taiwan. The Gulf of Tonkin and not the Gulf of Thailand is usually 
considered a part of the South China Sea. This area contains some 
of the world’s busiest international sea lanes. More than half of the 
world’s super tanker traffic passes through the region’s waters. Over 
half of the world’s merchant fleet sails through the South China Sea 
every year. Tanker traffic through the Straight of Malacca at the 
southwestern end of the South China Sea is more than three times 
greater than Suez Canal traffic, and well over five times more than 
the Panama Canal.! There are four types of island groups which 


1. David Rosenburg, “Environmental Pollution around the South China 
Sea : Developing a Regional Response,” Contemperary Southeast 
Asia, Vol. 21, No. 1, April 1999, p. 120. 
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make up the islands in the South China Sea. These are : the Pratas, 
Macclesfield Bank, the Paracels and the Spratlys. A fifth group of 
islands—the Natunas—is not considered part of the South China Sea, 
but it is to be noted that Indonesia and Vietnam are in dispute over 
these island’s continental shelf The question of sovereignty over the 
Taiwan-occupied Pratas, and the permanently submerged 
Macclesfield Bank is relatively unimportant, since they are contested 
by only the two rival Chinese governments. 


Among these four groups of islands the Paracel islands are 
contested by Vietnam, Taiwan and China. This Paracel archipelago 
(termed as Hoang Sa/by Vietnam and Xisha by China) ts a cluster 
of fifteen islands and several sand-banks and reefs. These islands 
are located less than 150 nautical miles (nm) from China’s Hainan 
islands, and about 240 nm from Danang in Vietnam. This archipelago 
is scattered over an area of about 15,000 square kilometres and is 
divided into two clusters : the eastern cluster of An Vinh and the 
western cluster of Luoi Liem. The distance from east to west and 
from north to south of the archipelago is about 95 and 90 nautical 
miles respectively.” After the clash of 1974 with reference to Paracel 
islands between China and Vietnam, at present China occupies all 
of the Paracels. Besides Paracel islands, among the other three 
groups of islands, the Spratlys remain the hot-bed of controversy. 


The Spratly islands (termed as Truong Sa/by Vietnam and 
Nansha by China) is a group of more than 230 islets, reefs, shoals 
and sand-banks scattered over a sea area of about 160,000-180,000 
square kilometres, situated in the southern part of the South China 
Sea. The coast point of the Spratly archipelago is about 250 nm 
from Cam Ranh Bay (of Vietnam) and about 522 nm from Yulin 
(Hainan island of China). The distance from east to west and from 
north to south is about 325 and 274 nm respectively.’ It is also less 
than 100 nm from the Philippines Palawan and Malaysian Borneo 
and about 400 nm south of the Paracels. This archipelago is named 


2 The Hoang Sa and Truong Sa Archipelagoes and International Law, 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Socialist Republic of Vietnam, Hanoi, 
April 1988, p. 21. 
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after Richard Spratly, the Captain of a British whaling ship, who 
discovered the island in 1840. The Philippines government generally 
calls the Spratly islands as ‘Kalayaan’ or ‘Freedomland’ and includes 
those portion of the islands which lie west of Palawan and north 
of 7°40' north latitude. This area is of strategic importance because 
the principal sea tines of cominunication for commercial ships 
transiting between the Indian and Pacific Oceans lie just to the west 
of the Spratly archipelago.. This area emerged as a potential trouble 
spot for the disputing countries because of the discovery of promising 
offshore oil and gas reserves, together with one of the richest fishing 
grounds in the world; the strategic sea lines of communication and 
Pacific and Indian Ocean choke-points (that is, the Straits of Malacca, 
the Singapore Strait, the Sunda Strait and the Lamdok Strait) and 
one of the major oceanic routes for crude oil tankers from the Middle 
East and Africa to Asia and routes for goods from Asia to rest 
of the world. Today, major international shipping lanes pass through 
the South China Sea and about 90 percent of Japan’s oil passes 
through this area. Furthermore, the overlapping claims, permitted 
under the 1982 United Nations Convention on the Law of the Sea 
(UNCLOS), which allows the littoral states to assert sovereignty 
claims of 12 nm territorial limits, contiguous zones of the same width 
and 200-nm of Exclusive Economic Zone (EEZ), from the national 
baseline, have all contributed to complicate the contested claims even 
more. Thus, the Spratly archipelago have become a sensitive strategic 
point of world politics. The purpose of this paper is to highlight the 
various dimensions of the claimant states (mainly China on the one 
hand and the Philippines, on the other) with special reference to 
maritime conflicts in the South China Sea. 


Rationale Behind the Conflicting Claims in the South China Sea 


The strategic importance of the South Chilla Sea has resulted in a 
number of overlapping claims and counter-claims. The People’s 
Republic or China (PRC) remain the most important contender to 
this problem. The other major claimants are Taiwan and Vietnam 
on the one hand and Malaysia, Brunei, Indonesia and the Philippines 
on the other. All these claimant countries placed their claims in certain 
islands of-the Spratly archipelago, principally on historical premises. 
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China’s assertive territorial claim over the South China Sea is a clear 
reflection of its long-standing efforts to reunify areas regarded as 
belonging to China and to consolidate its borders. It clearly sees the 
South China Sea as an extension of its sphere of influence and 
naturally claims all of the more than 200 islands, reefs and shoals 
of this area. Beijing’s claim includes all the island groups in the South 
China Sea, namely the Paracel islands that are called Xisha (Western 
islands) in Chinese, the Spratly islands or Nansha (Southern islands), 
Macclesfield Bank or Zhungsha (Central islands) and the Pratas 
islands or Dungsha (Eastern islands). Historically, China perceived 
the South China Sea as part of its ‘Southern’ China Sea and it was 
therefore no historical accident that the South China Sea was named 
Nan Hai (South Sea). The explicit claim of the Peoples Republic 
of China’s to the four island groups was initially laid on 5 August, 
1951, prior to the San Francisco Peace Conference in September 
1951. China justified its claim of the islands in the South China Sea 
on the basis of historical records, namely possession and exploitation 
of the islands by the Chinese since the pericd of the Han Dynasty 
(beginning about 206 BC) in addition to evidence from the Sung (960- 
1279) and the Yuan Dynasties (1282). 


China’s strategic thinking about the South China Sea was largely 
influenced by Deng Xiao-ping’s Eight Principles of International 
Strategic Thinking, which have been greatly used by Jiang Zemin’s 
third-generation leadership as the basis for China’s foreign policy.‘ 
Besides this historical factor, there are other causes which prompted 
China to take efforts to control the South China Sea. First, there 
are economic considerations. This region presumably has billions of 
tons of offshore oil and gas, and has deposits of mineral resources 
like copper, aluminium, iron, manganese and other maritime resources 
like green turtles, spanish fish and sea cucumbers. The potential 
economic importance of the South China Sea to China increased 
drastically after 1984, following the later’s enormous energy demands 


4. For detailed analysis of Deng Xiao-ping’s Eight Principles of 
international Strategic Thinking see Shee Poon Kim, “The South 
China Sea in China’ s Strategic Thinking”, Contemporary Southeast 
Asia, Vol. 19, No. 4, March 1998, pp. 372-375. 
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due to huge domestic consumption as well as the introduction of 
reforms and the ambitious coastal development programme. These 
initiatives clearly pointed out the paucity of the then energy production 
and to overcome this lacuna, the PRC turned its attention more 
towards the offshore areas, including the South China Sea. This 
drastic change in outlook led Beijing to introduce its “open-door” 
policy and to remove the hitherto barriers to the inflow of foreign 
capital and technology. As a result China, since then, has been leasing 
concessions to foreign oil companies (like US firm Crestone signed 


„a contact with PRC to explore oil near the Spratly islands) from 


its southern shores. 


Secondly, political considerations in connection with the claim 
to Taiwan is an important factor. The obsession to reunite Taiwan 
with the Mainland China is one of China’s most important national 
goals. Besides the matter of “national pride”, control of Taiwan would 


' automatically mean that China can control the Taiwan Straits, which 


connects the southern part with the eastern and northern regions 
of China. 


Thirdly, strategic consideration remains an important reason for 
China’s claim on the South China Sea. According to Chinese 
strategists, this area is located between the Important sea routes of 
the northern and southern as well as eastern and western bound 
sea traffic. This region remains is crucial as a sea passage close 
to the Malacca Straits, and it connects the Pacific and Indian Oceans. 
Control over this area is significant for Beijing in offering protection 
for its ever increasing merchant fleet. This naturally reflects its overall 
strategic interests in Southeast Asia which is again inseparable from 
its larger strategic interests in the Asia-Pacific region. 


Fourthly, there are vital security considerations. China is very 
well aware of the past, when it did not pay serious attention, to 
maritime security. The scant attention paid to the prevention of 
maritime threats facilitated penetrations by the western imperialists 
who succeeded subsequently in overthrowing the Chinese imperial 
system. From the period of conflicts with the two Super powers 
and Vietnam, especially the containment of Moscow and Hanoi, 
through the monoeuvers of the Soviet warships along the Vladivostok 
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-Paracel-Spratly-Cam Ranh Bay line, many important things were 
thoroughly studied by the Chinese policy makers regarding the 
significance of controlling the sea lanes of communications around 
the region to enhance security. China requires a strategic location 
for monitoring the activities of the Vietnamese and Soviet seas, as 
these two powers had already threatened Beijing’s security in the 
South China Sea region.” Hence, China’s maritime thinking and its 
policies during the cold war period (1949-90) was aimed at defending 
its sea coast lanes and immediate surrounding sea areas such as 
the Taiwan: Strait. During these years, Beijing never followed a 
coherent and long term strategic policy towards the South China Sea 
region. Later China began to realise its past mistakes and rectified 
its position, captured Mischief Reef in February 1995 and 1999 from 
the Philippines. 


Besides these factors, domestic economic development since 
1984, driven by massive urban economic reform and the open- door | 
policy, led China to reassess the strategic importance of the South 
China Sea.'In 1984, fourteen Chinese coastal cities were, for the 
first time since 1949, declared open cities and in 1985, the Yangtze 
and Zhujian river delta and Xia-Zhan-Quan triangle in Fujian province 
were set up as open areas. China’s all four special economic zones, 
-three open cities, and two open areas bordering the South China 
Sea—were strategically important for her coastal development project 
and this further reinforced the use of the South China Sea as a 
major channel for China’s expanding foreign trade. 


Expanding population growth or Labensraum or survival space 
remain an important strategic agenda for China in its policy towards 
this South China Sea region. The idea of Labensraum was strongly 
mooted in Chinese foreign policy strategy since the late 1970s. By 
Labensraum, China apparently means the chance to cash in on the 
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enormous reserves of oil and minerals believed to lie beneath the 
Spratlys and this was further amplified at a time when both the former 
Soviet Union and the U.S. seem to be on the way out of the region. 


Like China, Vietnam remains a major claimant of many islands 
in the South China Sea. Vietnam claimed many islets, reefs and atolls 
of the Paracel and Spratly archipelagoes based on historical grounds. 
These claims were further augmented due to change of Hanoi’s 
national security policy as well as the discovery of living natural 
resources in the region in the 1980’s. It was considered by Vietnam 
that the Paracel and Spratly archipelagoes were two distinct territories 
rather than agglomeration of individual insular features and firmly 
claimed that they, as island groups, had a right to continental shelves 
and 200-nautical mile Exclusive Economic Zones.’ It radically 
stretched the law of the Sea when defining its own coast line. In 
1982, it drew straight baselines along its coast, from one island to 
another, thus subsuming huge areas of sea as internal waters where 
other nation’s ships do not have a right of innocent passage. This 
advanced claim of Vietnam and the radical interpretation of the Law 
of the Sea, which were meant to maximise its national interest, have 
no doubt proved to be counter-productive since they have contributed 
to legitimizing. Beijing’s and other claimants similar bending of 
international law. However, these claims of islands in Paracel and 
Spratly by Hanoi is being contested by most of the countries of the 
South China Sea region. 


Besides China and Vietnam, the conflicting claims of Paracel 
and Spratly islands among the members of ASEAN complicated 
further the South China Sea problem. Over the years, ASEAN has 
emerged as a successful regional economic organization. But 
territorial disputes among them remain one of the recurrent issues 
plaguing the relations among the ASEAN members. These disputes 
include the contractually claims of Malaysia, the Philippines and 
Brunei in the South China Sea. Among these countries, Malaysia 


7. Stein Tonnesson, “Vietnam’s Objective in the South China Sea: 
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and the Philippines placed their claims mainly on the ground of 
international law, including the natural prolongation of the continental 
shelf provision. Besides this, among the ASEAN members (including 
Vietnam}, each claimant have placed their own share of differences 
on South China Sea territorial] issues, notably, Malaysia’s disputes with 
the Philippines with reference to Swallow Reef and Sabah, between 
Malaysia and Brunei, between Vietnam and the Philippines with 
reference to Investigator Shoal and Pigeon Reef. between Indonesia 
and Vietnam over the potentially oil rich continental shelfs surrounding 
the Indonesian and Natuna islands. Further, Malaysia and Indonesia 
are in dispute over two small islands in the Sulawesi Strait between 
Sabah and the Indonesian province of Kalimantan. 


However, among the ASEAN states, the Philippines has the 
largest claim in the Spratly archipelago as it encompasses nearly 60 
islets, rocks and atolls extending over the entire area but not including 
the Spratly islands itself. These islands, collectively termed as 
Kalayaan (Freedomland), are grouped together as an administrative 
district of Palawan province. even though the majority are unoccupied 
and many of them are uninhabitable. Presently, it is believed that 
the Philippines occupies eight islands with an airfield on at least one 
island, which is better known as Pagasa. Besides this, a contingent 
of marines is stationed on some of the occupied islands.’ 


Prior to Second World War, the Philippines did not have any 
claim in this area. However, what puts Manila’s claim apart from 
others is that it began with a private initiative by a Filipino 
businessman, Toman Cloma, who claimed to have ‘discovered’ the 
islets in 1947, Cloma then took the formal possession of the islets 
in May 1956.'° However, this outlook of the Philippines government 
subsequently changed, when, in 1955, it realized the strategic value 

9. Khoo How San, “ASEAN and the South China Sea Problem” in 
Chandran Jeshurun (ed), China, India, Japan and the Security of 
Southeast Asia, Institute of Southeast Asian Studies, si a 
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of these islands and officially declared its formal rights without 
establishing a physical presence on the islands. And in 1968, the 
Philippines government for the first time had placed their troops on 
five islands. It has been noted that the part of the Philippines legal 
argument of these islands is based on a treaty drawn up during the 
1951 San Francisco Peace Conference. which disposed off former 
Japanese possessions. However, while removing Japan as an 
occupier, the San Francisco Conference did not reassign sovereignty 
over the island group, thereby leaving the entire region in a state 
of flux. Thus. it can be said that Manila precipitated the post-war 
scramble in the Spratlys as only Itu Aba had been occupied, by 
Taiwan, since 1956 and there had been no other physical occupation 
until 1974, when South, Vietnamese troops moved in after they were 
expelled from the Paracels.!! 


The Government of Philippines formal claim set-in motion the 
pattern of protests and counter-assertions of sovereignty by various 
claimants. Taiwan protested against the Philippines ‘trespass’, as did 
the Republic of Vietnam (Saigon Government). In 1958, China 
reaffirmed its claims to the Paracels and the entire Spratly islands. 
Despite earlier agreements in 1978 among Vietnam, China and the 
Philippines to hold talks to amicably settle the issue, the Philippines 
President Ferdinand Marcos issued a February 1979 decree, setting 
out the boundaries of the Philippine archipelago, including Kalayaan.'* 
Since then, Manila announced that some 53 islets, rocks and atolls 
collectively identified as Kalayaan have become an administrative 
district of Palawan province in the Republic of the Philippines - 
protected by a marine contingent and attack units of the Philippine 
air force. Following this announcement, Cesar Virata, the then Prime 
Minister of the Philippines in a statement in April 1983, categorically 
warned all claimants to territory in the South China Sea that an 
attempt to reclaim the Kdlayaan islands would be ‘considered an 
assault against the Republic of the Philippines’ and would receive 
appropriate response.'? Thus, by the early 1970s there were four 
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major claimants (China, Vietnam, Malaysia, and Taiwan) excluding 
the Philippines, to the scattered territories throughout the South China 
Sea. Inspite of these conflicting claims, the South China Sea problem 
in the 1970’s and ’80s have never became an important flash point 
in international politics. The conflicting parties like Hanoi and Beijing 
have been very careful to soft-pedal their claims vis-a-vis Manila. 
For example, when President Corazon Aquino visited China in April 
1988, she and her Chinese hosts agreed to shelve their dispute for 
the time being. Likewise, when the Vietnamese Deputy Foreign 
Minister Tran Quang Co visited Manila at about the same time, both 
the countries agreed principally on the need for a peaceful resolution 
of the dispute.4 


The sense of insecurity of the Philippines government cropped 
up with reference to South China Sea problem, when Manila asked 
the U.S. government that whether the U.S. would come to their 
and if Kalayaan islands were attacked. Unfortunately the U.S. 
govemment flatly rejected this request of Manila. In the backdrop 
of this U.S. attitude, the Manila government in late 1980’s started 
to procure modern arms, long missile petrol boats (at a cost U.S. 
$100 million from Spain) etc., in order to modernize its whelk defence 
structure. This contact was to mark the start of a much-needed ten- 
year modernization programme, as stated by the Philippine Navy chief 
Rear Admiral Mariano Dumancas.'> Further, in January 1992, the 
Philippines government also announced that it was enhancing its 
presence in the Spratlys following the discovery of oil off the western 
Philippine island of Palawan. Two islands, Pagasa and Parola, were 
to be modernized into small-scale air bases. However, the withdrawal 
of U.S. troops from Clark Air Base and Subic Bay in 1992, gravely 
weakened the security of the Philippines. In fact, during the cold 
war days, no official military clash took place between the Philippines 
and other claimants in the Spratly archipelago. China, being the major 
contender of the Spratly islands had’ dealt with the Philippines less 
heavy handedly than Vietnam during the cold war years. In fact, 
Beijing officially assured the Manila government that China held no 
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unfriendly feeling toward the Philippines and officially announced that 
its dispute with the Philippines over the Spratlys could be resolved 
through friendly discussion. 


Like the Philippines, Malaysia which has territorial disputes with 
all its ASEAN members has been claiming its territorial waters and 
continental shelf, including several cays and reefs of the Spratlys, 
after the publication of a Malaysian map in 1979. Its military has 
been occupying at least three Spratly islets or reefs since the 1980s. 
These claims not only clash with those of Brunei over the area centre 
on Louisa Reef. but also more importantly, with those of the 
Philippines over Commodore Reef and other reefs nd waters 
included in Manila’s official claims. Malaysia appears to have based 
its claim to a number of the Spratly islands on the strength of its 
claimed rights to the surrounding continental shelf rather than 
sovereignty over the islands themselves. This apparently contradicts 
the principle in international maritime law that the “land dominates 
the. sea”. In 1983, Malaysia occupied Swallow Reef (Terumbu 
Layang-layang) and three years later it further occupied the Dallas 
(Ubi) and Mariveles (Matanani) Reefs along with six smaller islets. 
Maldysia has maritime disputes with everyone of its ASEAN partners, 
although only those with the Philippines and Brunei pertain to the 
South China Sea region. While the differences with Brunei centre 
on Louisa Reef are low keyed, the dispute with the Philippines has 
often been tense. As for Malaysia’s dispute with Vietnam and China, 
the most vexatious issue appears to be over Amboyna Cay, held 
by Vietnam and also claimed by China and the Philippines. More 
recently is June and August 1999, Malaysia.erected structure on both 
Investigator Shoal (Terumbu Peninjau) and Erica Reet (Terumbu 
Siput) and its use of the Swallow reef as a tourist spot antagonized 
many countries of the ASEAN. 


Besides Malaysia and the Philippines, no other ASEAN 
members specifically have any major claims on the disputed islands 
of South China Sea. But Indonesia and Vietnam are in dispute over 
the potentially oil rich continental selves surrounding the Indonesian 
owned Natuna islands, which is very close to James Shoal and lies 
in the southern part of the Spratly islands. Similarly, Malaysia arid 
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Indonesia are in dispute over the two small islands in the Sulawesi 
Strait between Sabah and the Indonesian province of Kalimantan.'® 


Net Result of the Conflicting Claims : From Cold War to Post- 
Cold War Years 


The conflicting claims of islands in the South China Sea have 
produced four major and few minor military clashes from cold war 
to post-cold war years. During the cold war period, two maritime 
conflicts took place and Manila was not at all a conflicting party 
the first military clash took place in January 1974, when Betting 
occupied Paracel islands from the South Vietnamese troops. Following 
this clash, South Vietnamese (Saigon) government firmly protested 
this Chinese aggressive design of occupation of Paracel islands, but 
was unable to recapture its lost territory. In this clash, most of the 
regional countries and the U.S. failed to take anybody’s side and 
remained non-committal. The second clash took place in March 1988, 
between- Beijing and Hanoi over the occupation of Fiery Cross Reef 
and Cuarteron islands in the Spratlies after sinking three ships and 
killing about 100 Vietnamese soldiers. After this clash took place, 
the Hano: government categorically pointed out that Beijing had 
occupied seven islands in the Spratlys and stationed at least one 
battalion of marines on the islands it had occupied. Through this 
display of muscle power, the Chinese government clearly warned 
the other Spratly islands claimant states that she had now the naval 
muscle to have its claims to the islands in the South China Sea to 
be taken seriously. In this two major clashes during the cold war 
period, the Philippines and other claimants were not the disputing 
party. However, regional nation-states expressed their deep concern 
about the security of the region and established a regional forum 
to discuss the peaceful resolution of the disputes. 

After the end of the cold war, the situation changed, opening 
up new opportunities; the Russian fleet reduced its presence 
drastically although it kept a modest force at Cam Ranh Bay and 
the position of the U.S. navy was weakened in 1992 following the 
closure of the Clark Air base and Subic Bay in the Philippines. This 
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mercurial situation automatically gave birth to a new power vacuum 
in the region and made China emanate as the main delacte strategic 
actor in the South China Sea. This unusual scenario practically 
engaged many countries of the region in costly military modernization 
programmes and among them Malaysia and the Philippines were 
placed at the top. The Manila government at that time started to 
procure modern arms, long missile, petrol boats etc. to improve its 
hitherto vulnerable defence structure. Besides this, many of the 
Spratly islands claimants increased their economic activity in the 
disputed islands : Vietnam had build up fishing enterprises; Taiwan 
built a light house and harbour; Malaysia constructed a tourist resort 
and China, Vietnam and the Philippines had granted concessions to 
foreign oil companies to explore in the disputed areas. The fear and 
suspicion about China among the ASEAN countries was further 
augmented when the National People’s Congress of China in 
February 1992 accepted a “‘law of the People’s Republic of China 
on the Territorial Sea and the Contiguous Zone” and exclusively laid 
down Beijing’s claim over the entire Spratly and Paracel islands and 
authorized the Chinese navy to evict “trespassers” by force.” 


Following this action, in May 1992 the China National Offshore 
Oil Corporation had signed an agreement with the Crestone Energy 
Corporation of Denver, Colorado, which allowed the company to 
explore for oil in 9700 square miles in the Vanguard Bank area of 
western Spratlys, about 200 miles south-west of Vietnam’s major 
garrison on Spratly islands. This agreement was China’s first venture 
with a foreign company in the disputed Spratly islands. These Chinese 
actions undoubtedly generated a fear-psychosis problem among the 
members of ASEAN and among them the Philippines felt particularly 
assailable because of the U.S. withdrawal of bases from Clark Air 
Base and Subic Bay and non-committal attitude of Washington's 
defence commitment to Manila in case of any Spratly islands dispute. 
However, this uncertainty and fear of attack among the claimants 
of the Spratly islands from China was rather an illusion, since Beijing 
had in the early years of the post-cold’ war categorically assured 
the ASEAN members that its modernization in military sector was 


17. Far Eastern Economic Review, 12 March 1992, pp. 8-9. 
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exclusively meant for self defence and that Beijing had no 
expansionist and hegemonistic designs in the region for the coming 
days. Diplomatically, it initiated China’s better linkages with ASEAN 
members and resumed diplomatic relations with Singapore, Indonesia 
and other countries of the ASEAN. However, this diplomatic posture 
of Beijing and its official statements and assurances could hardly 
melt regional countries suspicion about China’s defence modernization, 
whether in the high of its actual military posture in the South China 
Sea or in conceptual terms. This fear-psychosis problem of the 
ASEAN countries was a reality in international politics following 
China’s occupation of Mischief Reef in February 1995, which was 
also claimed by the Philippines. This Mischief Reef was well within 
the Philippine claimed 200 nm Exclusive Economic Zone. Moreover, 
it was claimed by the Philippines that under the law of the Sea Treaty, 
no country could build on another’s continental shell without prior 
permission. But Beijing insisted in its claim of this feature as part 
of its demand to the entire Spratly area based on discovery and 
usage.!8 


The Philippines government openly refuted this Beijing action in 
the Spratly islands and on 15 February 1995, the Philippine President 
Fidel Ramos ordered the strengthening of Filipino military forces in the 
remaining areas claimed by his country and drastically increased the 
aerial surveillance over the entire area. Largely motivated by this event, 
the Philippine Senate passed a long awaited bill to modernize the 
country’s armed and naval forces and proposed that the area be 
demilitarized. This demilitarized proposal of Manila was, however, flatly 
rejected by Beijing government. Meanwhile, on 3-4 April, 1995 at 
Hangzhou, the foreign ministers of China and ASEAN countries met 
together and thoroughly ‘discussed alternative measures to reduce 
tension in the Spratly islands areas. Following this meeting, two more, 
meetings took place between Manila and Beijing and based on their 
bilateral discussions, on 10 August 1995, the two countries agreed on 
a Code of Conduct for resolving their dispute amicably. This code was 
aimed at preventing similar incidents occuring in the future, and 


18. Mark J. Valencia, ‘Mischief at the Reef’, Far Eastern Economic 
Review, May 1999, p. 31. 
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increasing bilateral cooperation in the South China Sea. Following this 
understanding between Manila and Beijing, the dispute over the 
Mischief Reef got temporarily cooled down. But it was felt by the 
Philippines government that the end of cold war, the ebbing of the 
Cambodian conflict and rapprochment between China and Vietnam, 
placed the Chinese policy makers in a state of flux. The process of 
ongoing bilateral talks between Hanoi and Beijing placed the policy 
makers of China with little option to continue its aggressive design 
towards Vietnam. However, the same outlook of China was not equally 
reflected with reference to the Philippines government, since Chinese 
claims of many islands in the Spratly remain unresolved. And for that 
the Chinese policy makers believes that these unresolved claims could 
only be fulfilled by military occupation. 


Meanwhile, the signing of the Code of Conduct did not bring 
an end to the Mischief Reef problem. The dispute erupted again. 
In October 1998, the Manila government discovered that Beijing was 
building fort-like structures on the Mischief Reef. The Philippines 
countered by detaining 20 Chinese fishermen and confiscating their 
boats for illegal fishing in the area. After a series of censorious 
exchanges, both Manila and Beijing met on 22-23 March in Manila 
to discuss the issue. But unfortunatelylittle positive result was 
accomplished. China rejected the Philippines’ demand that it dismantle 
the structures. It also denied that it had ever offered joint use of 
the structure to the Philippines, and categorically demanded that 
Manila cease all reconnaissance flights over the disputed reef. The 
bilateral talks nearly collapsed when China refused to put in writing 
a verbal commitment not to build any new structures on any 
Philippine-claimed feature and only reluctantly agreed to state that 
the Mischief Reef structures would remain for civilian use.” After 
this incident, on 16 May 2000, the leaders of the two countries met 
together and discussed in details about the Mischief Reef problem 
and at the end of this meeting in a joint statement both Manila and 
Beijing agreed to resolve the Spratly islands problems. They also 
agreed to promote a peaceful settlement of disputes through bilateral 
friendly consultations and negotiations in accordance with universally 
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recognized principles of international law, including the 1982 United 
Nations Convention on the law of the Sea. They further reiterated 
their adherence to the 1995 joint statement and agreed not to take 
actions that might complicate or escalate the situation.” 


Escalating Tensions in the South China Sea 


Apart from Mischief Reef confrontations, a number of other military 
clashes took: place between the Philippines and China, Viemam and 
Malaysia over the Spratly islands. In 1996 and 1997, two minor 
clashes took place between Manila and Beijing. Following these minor 
clashes, ın January 1998 a clash again broke out between the 
Philippines and China and in November of the same year. there were 
accusations that Chinese troops had fired shots at a Philippines patrol 
aircraft before attention shifted to Scarborough Shoal-only 128 nm 
of the Philippines mainland coast. The tense situation between Manila 
and Beijing again resurfaced in March 2000, when the Philippines 
deployed two patrol boats to persuade Chinese vessels to leave the 
Scarborough Shoal area and in May, when the Philippines maritime 
police opened fire on a Chinese fishing boat and killed one of its 
crew. The Chinese ambassador to the Philippines reacted very sharply 
to this event and called on the Manila authorities to release the boat, 
crew and the remaining fisherman immediately and demanded 
compensation and prevention of any recurrence of such actions.” 


The need for some form of dispute management mechanism 
has been underscored by the fresh jolting for positions that have 
taken place in 1998 and 1999. In January 1998, a military clash took 
place between Hanoi and Manila. Following this clash, in October 
1999 the Philippines government issued a formal protest to Vietnam 
over the upgrading of structure on Barque-Canada Reef and 
Amboyna Cay. Vietnamese troops, it was stated, had fired on a 
Philippine reconnaissance aircraft overflying a Vietnamese occupied 
Spratly isiet.” Finally, in June 1999 the Philippines government got 
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actively involved our a new Spratly reef dispute with Malaysia. This 
time the conflict was over Malayasia’s occupation of Investigator 
Shoal, also claimed by the Philippines, and the construction of a two- 
strorey building and radar facilities on Erica Reef. However, the 
Malaysia government responded very promptly by saying that the 
new structures were built up exclusively for marine and scientific 
research. The alibi did not please the Philippines and the suspicion 
and rift between them had continued since them. 


ASEAN Intercession to Resolve the Spratly Islands Disputes 


The conflicting claims of various countries in the Spratly islands failed 
to mobilise the ASEAN members in a single platform. ASEAN lacked 
a coherent policy about the South China Sea. Until 1995, the ASEAN 
countries had not shown any dynamism and were unable to take 
a public positon regarding the Spratly islands problem. This mainly 
happened due to their own differences of territorial disputes in South 
China Sea, like Malaysia’s disputes with the Philippines with reference 
to Swallow Reef and Sabah. between Malaysia and Brunei, between 
‘Vietnam and the Philippines with reference to Investigator Shoal and 
Pigeon Reef, between Vietnam and Indonesia over the potentially 
oil rich continental shelves surrounding the Indonesian and Natuna 
islands and between Malayisa and Indonesia over two small islands 
in the Sulawesi Strait between Sabah and the Indonesian province 
of Kalimantan {i.e. in Ligitan and Sipadan islands). This absence of 
ASEAN unity became a serious vulnerability due to the withdrawal 
of U.S. naval and air forces from the Philippines in 1992 and the 
unanticipated withdrawal of the Soviet military forces from Vietnam 
(Cam Ranh Bay). This resulted in a major power vacuum in the 
region and gave China the opportunity to emerge as the major regional 
actor in the region. The limited number of ASEAN members 
(excluding the Indochina states) largely displayed their weakness 
which further increased the possibility of use of force by China to 
settle the territorial disputes in the South China Sea. Accordingly, 
China’s occasional show of strength to resolve the Spratly islands 
problems greatly scared the members of ASEAN. 


Anticipating this trend and in an effort to neutralize the 
disproportionate Chines power in Spratly islands, the Southeast Asian 
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countries sought to incorporate Beiging into their multilateral groups 
like ASEAN Regional Forum (ARF). It also took major initiative 
among the disputants of the Spratly islands to resolve this regional 
crisis. In January 1990, the Indonesian government origanized an 
Informal Workshop in Bali involving ASEAN government officials 
and academics to discuss the matter. Following this meeting, the 
Indonesian Foreign Minister Ali Alatas formulated the idea of a 
Second Informal Workshop and invited the other claimants like China, 
Vietnam and Taiwan. Follcwing this meeting, two more workshops 
were held-one in Bandung in 1991 and the other is Jogjakarta in 
1992; In these informal meetings, the main focus of attention was 
to turn the maritime conflict into a zone of cooperation on the basis 
of common interest and mutual benefit. Along with these “Track 
Two” (unofficial) talks, in July 1992 at the 25th Annual ASEAN 
Ministerial Meeting (AMM) and Post-Ministerial Meeting in Manila, 
the ASEAN members for the first time brought out a joint ‘Spratly 
Declaration’, which clearly stressed the sovereignty of the claimants 
and internationalized the Spratly issue. This Declaration categorically 
proposed that the South China Sea problem should be resolved” by 
peaceful means, without resort to force”.“* The Hanoi government 
immediately declared its full support to this Declaration, as did the 
ASEAN’s Western dialogue partners (including the U.S.) and Japan. 
China expressed its reservation about the principles that were laid 
down in the declaration and categorically warned against involvement 
of outside powers in the South China Sea problem. Beijing has always 
looked at these disputes one-on-one, rather than submit itself to a 
multilateral arrangement where it might come under a unified barrage 
of criticism. Thus from the ASEAN perspective, the Spratly islands 
dispute had the following components : firstly, the issue was 
recognised as of most serious nature because of the involvement 
of two members as claimants in multiparty disputes often punctuated 
by high tensions and even armed clashes; secondly, protecting 
territorial limits, contiguous zones, continental shelves, and Exclusive 
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Economic Zones (EEZ) has become a key issue to them; thirdly, 
the Spratlys are undoubtedly a stratégic archipelago, sitting astride 
major sea lanes of communication and located near key choke points 
such as the Straits of Malacca; Finally, ASEAN is also concerned 
about regional contests in the post-cold war period taking on a 
maritime nature, against a backdrop of a more assertive’ and powerful 
Chinese navy and the possible entry of unwanted actors.” 


After the Mischief Reef incident of 1995, the anticipated fear 
of the ASEAN countries about China increased to a greater extent. 
Even though Beijing's actions have been directed primarily toward 
Vietnam and the Philippines, the ASEAN countries have forged a 
consensus against possible Chinese aggression and has demonstrated 
almost equal solidarity amongst themselves. Not only that, the 
ASEAN members have tried to involve the U.S. and Japan in the 
Spratly islands problem in order to check the possible ongoing 
hegemonic. role of China in the region. This initiative of ASEAN 
was rejected by China which categorically pointed out its serious 
reservations about the involvement of extra-regional powers in South 
China Sea problems because it would unnecessary complicate the 
situation in the sea. Infect, since the Mischief Reef incident the U.S. 
has increased its security links with the region and this presence 
was further enhanced in the face of Chinese missile tests to scare 
Taiwan in its run-up .to democratic elections. Finally, after a gap of 
three years, the Philippine government signed a military accord known 
. as Visiting Forces Agreement (VFA) with the U.S. on 10 February 
1998. This VFA remains the first major military accord of any kind 
between the Philippines and the U.S. since the United States vacated 
the Subic Bay several years ago.” Thus, growing military American 
presence in the South China Sea is intended to curtail the Chinese 
military activities in the region. 

The Code of Conduct as a diplomatic mechanism to reduce 
tension among the disputing countries 


In July 1999, at the ASEAN Foreign Ministers’ meeting held in 
Singapore, Manila and Kuala Lumpur jointly proposed a “regional code” 
25. Khoo How San, n 9, p.185. 
26. The Hindu, 7 November 1999. 
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in relation to security and economic aspects of the Spratlys disputes. 
This draft Code of Conduct for the South China Sea was finally tabled 
in the East Asian Summit Meeting held in Manila in November 1999 
for generation of confidence-building measures among the ASEAN 
members and China. The Chinese government did not out rightly reject 
this proposed Code of Conduct, but agreed only to hold talks with the 
ASEAN countries in order to prevent any further escalation of 
territorial disputes over the Spratly islands. The key problem from the 
Chinese perspective was that the Code of Conduct was intended to 
effectively freeze the status quo. So far as Beijing was concerned this 
would to a large extent, legitimize what it regards as the other claimants 
illegal occupation of Chinese territory .Furthermore, China had 
steadfastly refused to discuss the dispute in a multilateral forum, instead 
offered negotiations on a strictly bilateral basis because the former 
method would internationalize the dispute, and further complicate the 
entire exercise. However, from early 2000 a change in Chinese outlook 
was visualized, Beijing for the first time expressed its willingness to sign 
such a document if the Code of Conduct principles only applied to the 
Spratlys area alone and military exercises are restricted in the water 
around the Spratlys. This was clearly an effort to check exercises such 
as the joint U.S.-Philippines maneuvers conducted in January 2000. 


Therefore, it has been exhibited before 2000 that several rounds 
of talks were held between China and ASEAN members with 
reference to the formulation of the draft of the Code of Conduct 
about the South China Sea which practically failed to produce any 
positive outcome. The fact remains that after the Mischief Reef 
incident, ASEAN thinking converged on the idea of the code of 
conduct as a means to manage relations with China and to avoid 
similar occupations by the Chinese. This approach was shaped by 
2nd track diplomatic interaction within ASEAN which emphasized 
common norm-building activity with China in the form of an 
undertaking not to occupy new islands, and not to resort to force 
to resolve existing disputes. The expection was that dialogue would 
effectively communicate to the Chinese the probable consequences 
of the further occupation of islands, in which case the Chinese side 
would become aware of the cots of their actions in terms of the 
loss of firendly relations with the ASEAN countries. The negotiation 
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of mutually ecceptable norms in a code of conduct would make their 
relationship more predictable and ordered. Jt was to involve an 
agreement on the accepted rules of behavior to avert conflict; the 
negotiation of a phased process of cooperation; and then an 
agreement o2 a zone of cooperation including the creation of 
multilateral Cevelopment zones in the South China Sea.” The code 
of conduct was first raised by the Philipinos with the Chinese during 
bilateral. foreign ministry negotiations conducted at undersecretary 
level in Manila in August 1995. The joint statement from these 
negotiations revealed that both sides had agreed to abide by the 
principles of a code of conduct which included the peaceful settlement 
of disputes; the adoption of a “gradual process of cooperation” which 
would lead tc bilateral negotiations, and recognition of the principles 
of international law and the Law of the Sea. The code of conduct 
had two purposes. The first was to bring unity to ASEAN in view 
of the vidisions that existed between claimants and non-claimants, 
such as Thai.and and Singapore, who did think that the issue was 
worth damaging relations with China. There was also a major division 
- between the Philippins and Malaysia whose claims in the area 
overlapped. The Malaysians in any case regarding the Mischief Reef 
incident as < Filipino and not an ASEAN problem. The second 
purpose was t0 oblige Chine to apply those principles of cooperative 
behaviour which it had consistently proclaimed as central to its 
relations with the external world. China had claimed that it would 
follow the fiv2 principles of peaceful coexistence in its foreign policy, 
that it would not strive for hegemony on the basis that a stable 
external environment was required for its economic growth. The 
ASEAN appzoach was to adopt those principles in a code of 
behaviour related specifically to the South China Sea. 
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However things are moving in different directions after the 
September 11 incident, when the so-called traditionally state-related 
security threast and dangers of conflicts arising from sovereignty 
disputes, such as overlapping territorial claims in the South China 
Sea, have been pushed to the sidelines. Since then, major threast 
to national security have emerged mainly from non-state Islamic 
terrorist groups and the government that support these activies. The 
countries, security dialogue mechanisms and organizations in the 
Southeast Asian region have shifted their focus to anti-terrorism and 
relevant cooperative measures in October 2001, at the Ninth APEC 
Summit, a forum normally dedicated to trade, substantial attention 
was devoted to the threat posed by terrorism. The twenty-one leaders 
endorsed the forum’s first major political statement in its twelve years 
history by declaring terrorist acts” a profound threat to the peace, 
prosperity and security of all people, of all faiths to all nations.”” 
_ Likewise, at the Seventh ASEAN Summit held in November 2001, 
the ASEAN leaders considered the September 11; terrorist attacks 
on the United States a direct challenge to the attainment of peace, 
progress and prosperity of ASEAN and the relization of ASEAN 
Vision 2020. The leaders in this meeting expressed their deep 
commitment to countering, preventing and suppressing all forms of 
terrorist acts and adopted the 2001 ASEAN Declaration on Joint 
Action to: Counter-Terrorism.° The implication of this new 
development in the aftermath of the September 11 was that the 
terriorial and maritime jurisdictional disputes in the South China Sea 
region have been reduced drastically in the context of new emerging 
threast in the global order. 


The disputing parties of the South China Sea in this new changing 
world environment finally, on 4 Novernment 2002 at Phnom Penh. have 
signed a ‘Code of Conduct’ for the South China Sea at the end of 
the Sixth China-ASEAN Summit (10+1) with an aim to maintaining 


29. See paragraph 2 of the APEC Leaders Statement on Counter-terrorism. 
For a copy of the statement, visit Attp-/www/trade. gov.nw/bi_trade/ 
911/Apec/apec_002.him. 
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peace and stability in the South China Sea region. The signing ceremony 
of the Declaration on the Conduct of Parties in the South China Sea 
was attended by Chinese Premier Zhu Rongji. In the declaration, China 
and ASEAN recognized the need “to promote a peaceful, friendly and 
harmonious environment in the South China Sea by enhancing favorable 
conditions for a peaceful and durable solution to the differences and 
disputes between claimant states of the Spratly islands namely China, 
Taiwan, the Philippines, Vietnam, Brunei and Malaysia”?'. The ‘Code’, 
the first political document concluded between China and ASEAN over 
the South China issue, bears a positive significance for enhancing 
mutual trust between the two sides. Through the code, China and 
ASEAN reaffirmed their commitment to the purposes and principles 
of the Charter of the United Nations, the 1982 UN Convention on 
the Law of the Sea, the Treaty of Amity and Cooperation in Southeast 
Asia and the Five Principles of Peaceful Coexistence. The parties 
also stressed the determination to seek a peaceful settlement of the 
disputes over the South China Sea through friendly coordination and 
negotiation.” 

This Declaration has been an important step in the right direction. 
The claimant states have indicated a shared interest in promoting 
Southeast Asian peace and stability by avoiding any confrontation over 
the South China Sea. It is an attempt to ensure a peaceful management 
of the territorial dispute and to promulgate an informal code of conduct 
based on self-restraint, the non-use of force and the freedom of 
navigation. It is to be mentioned here that this document actually derives 
from the ASEAN Declaration on the South China Sea signed by the 
ASEAN countries in July 1992.” Thus, this Declaration of the South 
China Sea was no doubt a historic event in the post-cold war years, 
although their is a long way to go for the ultimate establishment of a 
situation in the region which will pave the way for the transformation 
of the South China Sea into an area of cooperation. The immediate 
outcome of this declaration was that on March 14, 2005 the three oil 
corporation from China, the Philippines and Vietnam had signed in 
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Manila the “agreement on tripartite joint marine seismic work in the 
agreed region in the South China Sea” According to the agreement, 
the three parties would jointly carry out three year oil/gas exploration 
work in the agreed region of the 140,000-sq Km of South China Sea. 
The agreement clearly points out that the three parties abide by the 
1982 Uniled Nations Convention on the Law of the Sea and the 2002 
ASEAN-China Declaration on the Code of Conduct of Parties in the 
South China Sea signed by China and the ASEAN in 2002. The signing 
of this cooperative agreement will not weaken and change the basic 
stands of various respective governments on the question of the South 
China Sea, rather it would turn the territorially disputed South China 
Sea into a region of peace, stability and development. It was agreed 
by the parties to enhance the development of the Spratly islands the 
creation of a marine park, establishment of a South China Sea Institute 
for Marine. Resources Management, conducting joint survey and 
assessment of mineral and hydrocarbon potential and implementation 
of maritime safety and surveillance measures. 


Conclusion 


The conflicting claims of the Spratly islands in the South China Sea 
between China, the - Philippines, Taiwan and the other ASEAN 
members, over the years have changed the political and strategic 
fabric of the region. This conflicting islands claims, be it on the basis 
of international law. or historical records, generated a new wave of 
power competition in the region. This has resulted in a mini-arms 
race and an increase of defence expenditure among the competing 
countries. Occasional military confrontation among the disputing 
parties have failed to resolve this regional sovereignty disputes in 
its entirety and compromised the stability of the whole region. The 
absence of US and former Soviet naval forces in the region has 
given China enough space to act as a hegemonic and ambitious power 
in the area. The Mischief Reef incidents of 1995 and 1999 clearly 
point of this. The internal differences among the ASEAN members 
further strengthen Beijing’s position in the South China Sea region. 
Therefore, the way to resolve this dispute remains a big question 
mark. In the changed international environment following the end of 
cold war, the Chinese decision makers are caught in a dilemma. 
China, on the one hand, wants to develop better economic relations 
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with most of the disputing parties, and on the other, its change from 
land based to sea based strategy, lebensraum and deposits of huge 
natural resources in the South China Sea have placed the leadership 
on a collision course vis-a-vis the disputing parties. This has resulted 
in the Chinese leadership continuous attachment to total and exclusive 
claims to the ‘Historic Waters’ of the South China Sea. This dilemma 
is further compounded by the partial naval presence of the US in 
the Southeast Asian region following Washington’s ‘Visiting Forces 
Agreement’ with the Manila government in 1999. As against such 
a background, the proposed code of conduct of ASEAN countries 
will have more ‘moral force’ than the Manila Declaration. Although 
Beijing was initially quite hesitant about this “Code of Conduct’. but 
in later years it signed an agreement and agreed in principle to discuss 
this matter with the ASEAN members. The Chinese policy makers 
have felt that ‘dialogue’ rather than ‘confrontation’ will be the best 
option for her in the given situation to resolve the decades long Spratly 
islands problem in the South China Sea in an amicable manner.” 


An amicable solution that reisains acceptable to all conflicting 
parties would be essential in order to reduce tension and instability 
in this region. This process has been initiated just after the signing 
- of Code of Conduct for the South China Sea in November 2002. 
Currently, the situation of the South China Sea is much more stable 
than the past years. After more than decades of strain the Sino- 
Philippines relation with reference to South China Sea have matured, 
broadened moved beyond the South-China Sea dispute. In terms of 
economic interactions, bilateral relations have certainly entered a 
“Golden Age”. In this connection we can recall the famous idea 
once conceived by Deng Xiaoping which set forth a “non-argument” 
principle for domestic questions and the tentative idea of “shelving 
disputes” for dealing with international disputes. His idea, though 
apparently simple was infact imbued with political wisdom. 


34. Tridib Chakraborti, “The Spratly Islands Imbroglio : The Philippines - 
Burns in the Dragon Fire”, Jadavpur Journal of International 
Relations, Vol. 8, 2003-04, Department oflnternational Relations, 
Jadavpur University, Kolkata, pp. 95-96. 
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The contemporary security discourse has come a long way from 
the traditional perspectives on Strategic Studies. In a world, where 
the resources are fast depleting, the idea of security cannot be 
complete without a legitimate concern for energy security. Today, 
unless and until a country has been able to ensure energy security, 
its huge stockpiling of arms and ammunitions can hardly make it 
safe. Therefore, energy security has turned into a part and parcel 
of contemporary security studies along with other emerging non- 
traditional security issues. In this context, when the Indian decision- 
makers today wish to make the country a global power in the post- 
Soviet world, they cannot in any way ignore the question of India’s 
energy security, particularly when India’s energy balance is shifting 
significantly in view of the growing demand for energy resources 
in a period of economic liberalisation. In this new era, when India’s 
traditional reliance on the biomass is lessening gradually, India is 
becoming more and more dependent upon natural gas that is being 
regarded as the clean and efficient solution to India’s ever-increasing 
demand for energy, and in order to ensure a steady supply of natural 
gas through pipelines or in cylinders, the Indian diplomats and leaders 
are currently engaging themselves in dialogues and negotiations with 
many of their counterparts in the near and distant countries of Asia. 
Thus, some of the West Asian and Central Asian countries have 
already become geo-strategically important for India. 


But, in this article, we shall argue that, as finally India is eager 
to “Look East”, there is ample scope for ensuring access to the 
rich hydrocarbon deposits in the nearby Bangladesh and Myanmar. 
We shall also point out that, the availability of these resources in 
India’s immediate neighbourhood does not automatically ascertain 
their supply to India, but a re-examination of the options available 
would help India to formulate strategies for well thought-out energy 
diplomacy that, in turn, could become integral to India’s “Look East” 
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policy and transform the economic conditions of India’s east and 
northeast. 


India’s energy mix and projected power scenario 

In order to become a major partner in the contemporary global 
economy, India isin a desperate need of fuel to sustain its steady 
economic growth of almost 9% per annum. Today, India’s energy 
mix is as follows: coal 50%, oil and natural gas 45%, hydropower 
2% and nuclear power 1.5% (March 2006). The total installed 
generating capacity of power utilities in India has recently gone up 
to 118,419 MW (Mega Watt) (as on 31 March 2005) from 112.684 
MW (as on 31 March, 2004), with a rise of 5.09%. This consists 
of 80,902 MW of thermal power (generated from coal, gas and liquid 
fuel) and 30,936 MW of hydropower, 2,770 MW of nuclear power, 
2,980 MW of wind power and 831 MW of power from other 
renewable resources.' According to some experts, coal will be our 
main source of power within the next 40 years, which will be followed 
by hydrocarbon 35%, nuclear energy 16.4% and hydropower 5.1%.’ 


While looking at the present energy mix in India and the 
projected power resource profile, it is also important to keep in mind 
the demand for power in the country in recent times. In 2004-05, 
the demand was 591 BU (Billion Unit) (energy) and 87.9 GW (Giga 
Watt) (peak). Interestingly, the availability of power could not match 
this demand. As a result, the country experienced a shortage of 7.3% 
in energy and 11.7% in the peak hours. These data alsa reveal that 
India will need an additional 90-100 GW of electricity capacity by 
the year 2012, which is nearly double of its current capacity.’ It 
has also been estimated that the total electricity supply will increase 
five to seven times, which means that the power generation will boost 
from 120,000 MW (as of march 2006) to 778,000 MW by 2031- 
2032. To meet this huge target, India will have to explore all its 


l. TEDDY : 2004/2005, Tata Energy Research Institute (TERN), New 
Delhi, 2006, pp. 109-110. 


2, Energy Security Insights, Vol. | : Issue 2, June 2006, TERI, New Delhi, 
pp. 26-32. 


3. Oil and Gas Journal, January 23, 2006, New Delhi, p. 18. 
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available fuel options in both the conventional and non-conventional 
modes. Although we have already indicated that, coal is likely to 
continue as the principal fuel in India’s power projects in the near 
future, due to its growing scarcity, poor quality, and in view of the 
environmental concerns India will have to import coal and gas from 
abroad for its energy requirements. 


It should be mentioned that, natural gas being a ‘clean’ fuel, 
is increasingly being viewed as a better option for hydrocarbon in 
India. Therefore, for the past few years, the overall use of natural 
gas has been increased both in domestic and industrial sectors. In 
the domestic sector, the use of gas increased nearly three times 
between 2003-04 and 2005-06. In the industrial sector, the increase 
of natural gas usage came to 14.17%. In 2003-04, 69% of the total 
natural gas was used for generation of power, while the rest was 
used in fertilizer and petrochemical industries. In this scenario, it is 
expected that, the demand for natural gas will increase further from 
49 BCM (Billion Cubic Metre) in 2006-07 to 125 BCM in 2024 
25. But, at the same time, the availability of gas from the existing 
fields and discoveries is likely to be 52 BCM, thus leaving a deficit 
of another 75 BCM. It is worth mentioning that, the electric power 
sector is anticipated to account for 71% of the total incremental 
growth in India’s natural gas demand during 2000-2025.* But, as the 
demand is likely to be constrained by the supply, the” gap has to 
be filled in through new domestic discoveries and imports from 
overseas, and in this connection, natural gas can be imported in two 
major ways : 

a) importing gas by pipeline, or 

b) importing natural gas through LNG (Liquefied Natural Gas). 


However, the future of import of natural gas by pipeline seems 
to be brighter than the LNG imports. 

It is important to note that, over the last one decade, the 
hydrocarbon sector of India has undergone a sea change in the 
context of privatisation. Prior to 1990, the Oil and Natural Gas 
Commission (ONGC) and OIL (Oil India Limited) had a monopoly 


4, Energy Security Insights, n. 2, pp. 26-32. 
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in the production of India’s natural gas. Since then the implementation 
of the New Exploration Licensing Policy (NELP) has opened up 
new vistas for the private corporations. As a result., of late the 
amount of private investment in the upstream hydrocarbon sector 
has gone up considerably. On the one hand, it has attracted the 
multinational corporations to invest in the Indian hydrocarbon sector 
and, on the other it has encouraged ONGC to spread its wings 
abroad.’ 


Roadblock in the west 


Recently, India’s quest for energy security undoubtedly has been a 
decisive factor in her foreign policy decision-making. Consequently, 
to ensure’ a steady flow of natural gas to India from the nearby 
resource- rich areas, Indian cfficials are engaged in various kinds 
of negotiations to finalise the schemes related to various trans-national 
pipeline projects. In this connection, states like Iran, Kazakhstan and 
Afghanistan are on the top of India’s priority list. Therefore, it is 
not surprising at all that, in recent times (May 2006), the 
Turkmenistan-Afghanistan-Pakistan (initially known as TAP) pipeline 
project has turned into Turkmenistan-Afghanistan-Pakistan-India 
(TAPI) (See Map-1) pipeline project. Originally, this project was 
conceived to transport gas from Turkmenistan to Pakistan through 
the territory of. Afghanistan. But, the civil war and the connected 
socio-political disturbances in Afghanistan soon became serious 
roadblocks in the path of progress of tills quite lucrative pipeline 
project. The Asian Development Bank (ADB) revived the project 
after Hamid Karzai’s ascendancy to power in the post-Taliban and 
post-9/11 period. It was envisaged that, the successful commissioning 
of the project would give South Asia an unprecedented opportunity 
to explore the Turkmen gas, which was so far almost entirely explored 
by Gazprom, a Russian company.® 


5. Oil and Gas Journal, n. 3, January 23, 2006, p.22. 


6 Anasua Basu Ray Chaudhury, SAARC at Crossroads : The Fate of 
Regional Coopeartion in South Asia, Samskriti, New Delhi, 2006, pp. 
226-230. 
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Map 1: The Proposed TAPI Gas Pipeline 


Source : www.indiadefence.com/oil-gas.htm 


Similarly, India has also shown its interest to import gas from 
Kazakhstan’s gas fields. This growing interest in the energy resources 
of Central Asia is primarily an outcome of India’s rising demand 
for electricity. Moreover, India is also interested to offset the growing 
presence of China in her strategic neighbourhood. After all, China 
is eager to tap all the energy resources in Central Asia that have 
not already come under control of Russia, as Russia still considers 
Central Asia as her backyard. 


Be that as it may, Central Asia is a vital geo-economic region 
for India. But, for the successful completion of the gas pipeline 
projects to originate in Turkmenistan and Kazakhstan and then to 
reach India through Afghanistan and Pakistan, India needs to have 
stable and workable relationship with all these countries. Despite 
these bright Indian prospects in Central Asia, the deep-rooted mutual 
suspicion and animosity between India and Pakistan are likely to stand 
in the way of ensuring India’s energy security through her windows 
in Central Asia. 

Similarly, India could import huge amount of natural gas from 
Iran’s South Pars field through a pipeline. This gas could come to 
India either by a pipeline through Pakistan or through a submarine 
pipeline. But, it must be understood that, submarine pipelines, though 
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comparatively more secure, are around two times more expensive 
than land-based pipelines. Therefore, a proposal for a 1000 kilometre- 
long under-the-sea pipeline, is likely to cost between US $5-10 billion 
for a capacity about the half of that of a land-based pipeline (See 
Map-2). Moreover, among these routes, India prefers a pipeline that 
would come along the coast of Pakistan, instead of being a totally 
on-shore pipeline. But, Pakistan has been opposing it by supporting 
the on-shore options.’ Though India and Pakistan were envisaging 
both on- hore and off-shore pipelines. nothing concretised in this 
connection due to the following reasons : a) financial difficulties, b) 
geo-political considerations, c} confirmation of the reserves of natural 
gas at the source level, d) pricing of gas to be imported, e) third 
country approval of this transit, and f) environmental actors. India, 
therefore, had discussions with the national J ranian Company on 
the submarine option.® 


IRAN 


AAU YER 





NOT TO SCALE 


Map 2 : IRAN-india Gas Pipeline Route 
Source : www.curotrib.com/files/3/05 1216_iran_india_pıpeline_map.jpg 
Apart from the Indo-Pak bilateral tensions, the Indo-US 


7. See Ahmed Rashid, “The Turkmenistan-Afghanistan-Pakistan 
pipeline : Company/Government Relations and Regional Politics”, 
paper presented at a conference on Pipeline Diplomacy in Central 
Asia, organized by the Institute of Strategic Studies, Islamabad on 
March 26, 1998. In this connection, also see Kubota Shigeru, Natural 
Gas Trade in Asia and the Middle East, Industry and Energy 
Development, The World Bank, Washington DC. 1996. 


8. See TERI Report : No. 2000 EM 22. 
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misgivings over India’s proximity to Iran can also act as a spoiler 
to the Indo-Iranian pipeline project. While the United States perceives 
Iran as part of the ‘axis of evil’, the Ministry of External Affairs 
of the Government of India had to admit that, “what is going on 
with regard to Iran is a complex game. Part chess, part poker. But, 
we have done our sums with regard to Iran”. However, it remains 
to be seen to what extent India can play this game independently 
in view of India’s another high stake game with the US over the 
nuclear issue.” Therefore, the availability of Iranian zas in India 
remains uncertain. In this scenario, the possibilities of importing 
natural gas from India’s eastern neighbours like Bangladesh and 
Myanmar needs to be explored. 


Access to the gas reserve of Bangladesh 


Bangladesh seems to be floating on gas. Various estimates put the 
gas reserve of Bangladesh between 15 Trillion Cubic Feet (TCF) 
and 80 TCF. But these wide variations in estimates have complicated 
the issue. There is a large-scale disagreement among the experts 
regarding the amount of the recoverable reserve of natural gas in 
Bangladesh. Some non-government organisations (NGOs) and 
international funding agencies like the World Bank and Asian 
Development Bank (ADB) claim that, the natural gas potentiality of 
Bangladesh is much higher than the official figure quoted by the 
Government of Bangladesh. 


For instance, according to one estimate, up to December 1996, 
the total recoverable reserve of natural gas from 20 gasfields was 
13.74 TCF, and out of that only 2.86 TCF has been extracted. The 
net recoverable reserve for the future use was, therefore, estimated 
to be 10.88 TCF in January 1997.'° According to Petrobangla, the 
national oil company of Bangladesh, the country has already 
discovered about 21 TCF of natural gas, of which only about 12.6 


9. http:/Avww.ndtv.com/topstories/showtopstory.asp ?slug=Indo %2 
DIran+pipeline%3A+Lifet+expressest+concern&id=17379 accessed 
on July 22, 2005. 


10. Anasua Basu Ray Chaudhury, Energy Crisis and Subregional 
Cooperation in South Asia, RCSS Policy Studies 13, Regional Centre 
for Strategic Studies, Colombo. 2000, p. 3. 
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TCF can be recovered and used for the country’s benefit. Another 
estimate suggests that, the quantity of proven, probable, and possible 
gas reserves in Bangladesh is about 28.37 TCF and recoverable 
quantity is about 20.15 TCF}! By taking into consideration all the 
above estimates, one can perhaps conclude that, the recoverable 
reserves of the natural gas in Bangladesh (as of April 2002) lie in 
a range between 12.04 TCF and 15.55 TCF. However, another study 


Map 3: Existing Gas Fields and Gas Pipelines in Bangladesh 
IPE 
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11. Abdul Awal Mintoo, Bangladesh : An Anatomy of Change, 
University Press Ltd., Dhaka, 2004, p. 297. 
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suggests that, the total proven, probable, and possible gas reserve 
ranges between 33.2 TCF and 50.5 TCF from 21 gas-fields showing 
the country’s proven and probable reserves cf gas as of 16.1 TCF 
(see Map 3). 

Against this backdrop, till date Bangladesh has neither exported 
any gas abroad nor imported any gas from elsewhere. Therefore. 
the growth of the domestic gas consumption is mainly due to the 
growth of the domestic gas production at an overall growth rate of 
7% per year over the last several decades. The initial level of 
consumption was so low that even with the rapid growth of demand, 
the total cumulative consumption of natural gas has only been 3.9 
TCF in 2002.' 


Incidentally, India’s Northeast and a part of East, which are 
adjacent to Bangladesh, is more dependent upon hydel power as the 
availability of natural gas in this part of India is quite uncertain except 
in Tripura and parts of Assam. The region, however, has an insatiable 
appetite for energy in view of an expanding economy. In this scenario, 
Bangladesh, being contiguous to this region, has a competitive 
advantage over many other countries, and this could mutually benefit 
both India and Bangladesh in terms of cost-benefit analysis, as the 
cost of the proposed trans-national pipeline would be much lower. 


But, the gas trade between Bangladesh and India still remains 
a highly politicised issue. In Bangladesh, the public sentiment is largely 
against gas export. The experts of the country are also deeply divided 
over the issue. Many experts, including economists, of Bangladesh 
have frequently highlighted the flip side of natural gas export to India 
in public discourse. In view of these forceful domestic criticisms, 
successive governments in Dhaka have refused to export natural gas. 

Interestingly, Unocal, a giant American oil company, operating 
in Bangladesh, first raised the issue of gas export to India. The Unocal 
Corporation submitted a proposal for gas pipeline to the Government 
of Bangladesh that included the construction of a 847-mile (1,363 
kilometre)-long pipeline with a 30-inch diameter and with an -initial 
capacity of 500 MMCFD (Million Metric Cubic Feet per Day) of 


12. Bangladesh Observer, Dhaka, December |, 1998. 
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gas, from the northeastern Bangladesh (from the Unocal-developed 
gas field Bibiyana) to New Delhi, India, with an extension. Through 
this pipeline, the Unocal proposed to export 3.65 TCF of natural gas 
to India in twenty years at a rate of 500 MMCFD. According to 
the Unocal projection, the Government of Bangladesh was expected 
to receive an estimated US$3.7 billion (approximately 200 billion taka) 
in revenues and tax receipts for this. The Government of Bangladesh 
has never approved this proposal. 


In the meantime, in view of the proposed Unocal pipeline, two 
distinct groups have emerged in Bangladesh, who put forward their 
ideas and arguments for and against gas export by Bangladesh. Those 
who are against the gas export from Bangladesh to India have argued 
that, the proven reserves of 15.5 TCF of natural gas, by no means 
a huge amount, is inadequate to meet the country’s mid-term domestic 
demand. Regarding the economy of gas export, taking the Unocal 
proposal as an example, the country’s earnings may reach the 
projected level of US $3.7 billion, but it will take twenty years to 
earn, according to them. According to this view, when the country’s 
annual export income is over US$ 6 billion, annual income of US$ 
160-185 million from gas will not be very impressive. To them, 
domestic use of natural gas is far more beneficial for the people 
of Bangladesh as consumers. After all, they argue, gas could be 
the cheapest source of energy for the country. 


On the other hand, those who are in favour of exporting natural 
gas from Bangladesh argue that, the Government of Bangladesh 
urgently needs instant revenues, especially in foreign currency .This 
earning can also seriously contribute to a sizable investment in the 
energy sector reforms in the country. The World Bank estimates 
suggest that, Bangladesh loses about US $1 billion per year due to 
power outages and unreliable energy supplies. This corroborates 
the argument that Bangladesh badly needs money for Petrobangla 
that can take responsibility of gas exploration and production and 
the Government of Bangladesh. does not have the essential funds 


13. http:/Avww.cia.doe.gov/emei/cabs/bangla.html accessed on 24 
December 2004. 
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to accelerate new gas exploration work even to keep pace with the 
country’s domestic demand. 


It may be mentioned that the international oil companies have 
already discovered more than 4 TCF of gas in Bangladesh over the 
last five years and they are unlikely to develop these fields or go 
for exploration in other fields unless they have the required market. 
But, these companies are yet to receive their full and timely payment 
from the Government for the gas sold to Petrobangla. In this scenario, 
the export of gas could be an incentive for these companies for 
investing more money, thus accelerating the process of exploration 
of gas and developing the sector. Cairn, operator of the Sangu 
offshore gasfield near Chittagong, estimated that, reserves of about 
7 TCF would be enough for a pipeline carrying between one billion 
cubic metres of gas a day to the power stations and industries in 
eastern India. That would probably help the Government of 
Bangladesh to earn about US $500 million a year. Against this 
- backdrop, it may not be surprising if Bangladesh, being one of the 
poorest countries in the world with a largely donor-driven economy, 
is persuaded to export gas to India in order to serve the interests 
of foreign multinational corporations, if not for any other reason." 


As the policy of the Government of Bangladesh with regard 
to the gas export to India still remains quite ambiguous and remains 
prisoner to the politics of perception vis-a-vis India, the Indo- 
Bangladesh cooperation in the energy sector remains fairly uncertain. 
Such cooperation may seem to be techno-economically prospective, 
but the successive governments of Bangladesh have developed cold 
feet after displaying initial interest in this regard.’ For instance, in 
March 1997, the 14 member Bangladesh delegation, led by Abdus 


14. Pledse see in this context Azim Uddin Ahmed, “Development of Gas 
Sector in Bangladesh : Status, Policy Options and Challenges,” in 
Rehman Sobhan (ed.), Changes and Challenges : A Review of 
Bangladesh's Development 2000, Centre for Policy Dialogue, 
University Press, Dhaka, 2001, p. 179. 


15. Anasua Basu Ray Chaudhwy, “Gas Export from Bangladesh: A Pipe 
Dream?” in Jaideep Saikia (ed.), Bangladesh : Treading the Taliban 
Trail, Vision Books, 2006, pp. 150-172. 
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Samad Azad, Foreign Minister of Bangladesh, gave its consent to 
the Indian proposal for exporting natural gas for some projects in 
West Bengal:'® But, both the the ruling and the opposition parties 
in Bangladesh, soon seemed to agree, for a change in an otherwise 
conflictual political atmosphere that the natural gas from Bangladesh 
is not for export, ‘“‘now or in the near future.’’!’ Therefore, on March 
21, 1999, while inaugrating the Jalalabad gas plant in Sylhet, Prime 
Minister Sheikh Hasina Wajed reiterated her country’s stand on this 
issue and said. ‘Bangladesh has no plan to export gas...” The 
opposition leader, Begum Khaleda Zia had said : “‘We cannot sell 
our wealth and then become beggars.” '8 Similarly, the Muslim League 
or Jamaat-i-[slamt had also expressed their concern when the 
propects of forming a sub-regional grouping within SAARC were 
being discussed in 1997," 


In addition, several other outstanding issues between India and 
Bangladesh, like the rise of Islamic fundamentalism in Bangladesh, 
river water issue, illegal immigration from Bangladesh to India have 
led to further deterioration of bilateral relations between these two 
neighbours. Government of India has been alleging that the terrorists 
operating in India’s Northeast and Islamic fundamentalists are easily 
getting shelter in Bangladesh.” Under the circumstances, the 
probability of India getting gas supply from Bangladesh is not high 
at this moment. 


Tango with the Myanmarese military junta? 

In recent times, there have been huge discoveries of gas 
reserves in Myanmar. Interestingly, Daewoo International, a South. 
Korean multinational company, operates and owns 60% of 
Myanmar’s gas-rich A-1 block located in the Arakan state. Similarly, 
India’s ONGC holds 20 per cent stake, while the GAIL India Ltd 


16. POT Bangladesh, Dhaka, April 1, 1997. 

17. The Daily Star, Dhaka, March 17, 1999. 

18. See Muslehuddin Ahmed, “Politics of Gas’, The Daily Star, Dhaka. 
April 3, 1999, 

19. POT Bangladesh, April 1, 1997. 

20. Jaideep Saikia, ‘Introduction’, in Jaideep Saikia, n. 15, pp. 16-17. 
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and Korea Gas Corporation holds 10 per cent each. The A-3 block, 
fully owned by Daewoo, is close to A-1. It could hold 6.0 TCF 
of recoverable gas. GAIL (India) Ltd has also been appointed by 
Myanmar as the agency responsible for marketing the gas from Al 
block.?! 


It may be recalled that, India first expressed its serious desire 
about bringing gas from Myanmar during the visit of her Foreign 
Minister, Jaswant Singh to Myanmar in 2001. During his three-day 
visit, Singh discussed oil and gas exploration and supplies with General 
Than Shawe, Chairman of Myanmar’s State Peace and Development 
Council (SPDC). Accordingly. a decision was taken to explore 
cooperation in the hydrocarbon and power sectors and New Delhi 
offered to execute other mutually beneficial infrastructure projects. 
It further got a boost when General U Win Aung visited India in 
February of 2003.” 


Daewoo, being an important stakeholder in the Myanmarese gas, 
wants either to sell gas to India or to construct an LNG plant. The 
former option, however, seems to be more appealing to all involved 
in the deal. There are three options with regard to the construction 
of a pipeline to India. 

i) It can be built from the A-1 Block te Haldia in West Bengal 
through the Exclusive Economic Zone (EEZ) of Bangladesh. The 
anticipated expenditure of this 900 km.-long pipeline from Myanmar’s 
Shwe gas field of the Arakan State, to India would be Rs. 4500 
crore. But this proposal needs the consent of the Government of 
Bangladesh that is yet to be received, given strong anti-India 
sentiment in Bangladesh. Rather, Bangladesh is eager to impose three 
conditions to India for giving the permission for building the pipeline 
through its territory. These are as follows : 


a) A free trade corridor for Bangladesh to Nepal through India; 
b) Removal of existing trade barriers between India and 


21. India-Myanmar Gas pipeline Through Bangladesh-Pipe Dream? by 
Anand Kumar, http://www.saag.ore/paper!1216.html accessed on 
March 12, 2006. 


22. The Hindu, May 21, 2003. 
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Bangladesh that has caused a trade deficit for the latter of US $2.5 
Billion; and 

c) India’s permission to buy cheap hydropower from Bhutan 
and Nepal to keep its own gas reserves in tact. 


India feels that, Dhaka should be content with US $125 million 
annually as transit fees but Bangladesh does not consider this to 
be a fair deal. In this context, Myanmar has indicated that it wants 
India and Bangladesh to resolve their differences over a proposed 
trilateral natural gas pipeline as soon as possible. The unresolved 
differences between the two South Asian nations over the multi- 
million dollar project have delayed the signing of a memorandum of 
understanding on the pipeline. Despite this, the technical committee 
comprising energy officials from the three concerned countries 
drafted a Memorandum of Understanding (MOU) in February 2005. 
Bangladesh is insistent on signing this MOU if its conditions are met 
by India. 


11) Another option of importing gas from Myanmar to India could 
be through a pipeline avoiding the territory of Bangladesh along the 
2000-metre deep seafloor of the Bay of Bengal India is not too keen 
to opt for this alternative for the greater cost involved. Incidentally, 
it also avoided a deep-sea pipeline option to import gas from Iran 
although thereby it could have avoided the ‘insecure’ Pakistani 
territory. The final option could be to lay the pipeline through the 
insurgency-ridden India’s Northeast that might involve a lot of 
difficulties. 

iii) Meanwhile, the delay in signing of the MoU has prompted 
India and Myanmar to announce in July 2006 that they were 
considering alternative routes for the gas pipeline, including one 
bypassing Bangladesh. According to this scheme, the pipeline would 
enter India through the Indian states of Mizoram and Tripura, and 
then reach Kolkata, the capital of West Bengal, India, altogether 
bypassing Bangladesll.” 

Government of India now considers that, this option, in the long 
run, could prove to be a useful one in more than one sense. First 


23. Attp://www.myanmar.gov.mm/myanmartimes/no2Z80/ 
MyanmarTimes1l4-280/n002.htm accessed on April 12, 2006. 
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of all, it could integrate India’s Northeast with the rest of the country. 
It also could contribute to the economic prosperity for India’s 
Northeast as a whole. If the pipeline enters India directly to India’s 
Northeast from Myanmar, it could come as a boon as the gas 
produced in these states cannot be piped to the more lucrative 
markets elsewhere in India at present. If it is laid through India’s 
Northeast bypassing Bangladesh, the pipeline would be 500 km longer 
and the additional cost would be around Rs. 250 million. But the 
transit fee that Bangladesh would charge for allowing the pipeline 
to pass through its territory could be much more. In this manner, 
the region as well as the oil exploration companies would gain from 
higher prices, if the gas of India’s Northeast could also be shipped. 
After all, a pipeline is like a road as it benefits the entire territory 
that it passes through. Since the gas from Myamnar is expected 
to flow over a period of [5 to 20 years or even more, the expenses 
of laying the pipeline through the Indian territory could well be worth 
the additional cost” 


Recently, Jairam Ramesh, the Minister of State for Commerce 
has announced that, “We have received the proposal from the Tripura 
Industry and Commerce Minister, Tapan Chakraborty for a 160 km 
link pipeline for transporting natural gas from Myanmar”. On the 
other side, Tapan Chakraborty has revealed that, the government is 
considering their proposal for the possible linkage. Once the link 
pipeline is built. Tripura would be able to export its surplus gas to 
the rest of the county or can even use the gas from Myanmar to 
set up gas-based plants in the state, he added. 


The GAIL, has already submitted a feasibility report to the 
petroleum ministry for the 1,400-km-long pipeline from Myanmar’s 
Sitwe area to the National Grid Station, at Gaya in Bihar through 
India’s Northeast and West Bengal. Many industries have also 
expressed their desire to establish their units if the required quantities 
of gas were made available from Myanmer, according to Abhishek 
Chandra, the Director of Industries and Commerce. ONGC is also 


24. Attp://www.khaleejtimes.com/DisplayArticle.asn ?xfile=data/ 
subcontinent / 2005 / June / subcontinent-June 1096 accessed on 
October 27. 2006. 
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commissioning a giant 740-MW gas-based thermal power project at 
Palatana in south Tripura and is planning for a steep rise in gas 
production in Tripura from 1.5 Million Metric Standard Cubic Meters 
per Day (MMSCMPD) to 4.5 MMSCMPD to meet the growing 
demand of gas in the region.” 


Gaining access to energy resources abroad has definitely 
become one of the major determinants of India’s foreign policy in 
recent times. This objective has to be achieved against the political 
reality of the post-Soviet world. Therefore, it is not surprising at all 
that India has started look eastward and is paying attention to some 
of her neighbours that were somehow neglected by the policy-makers 
earlier. So, India’s ‘Look East policy’ adopted in the early 1990s 
by the Narnsimha Rao Government needs to be assessed in that 
light also. Having lost the Soviet economic and political support, 
Government of India opted for a policy of economic reforms in the 
domestic field inclining towards a free market economy in the process, 
and at the same time became interested in new markets and economic 
partners in international arena. 


In this new era, India also began to look for essential energy 
resources elsewhere following the US-led Gulf War I in the early 
1990s that largely destabilised West Asia. Meanwhile, India’s Look 
East Policy helped her to become a dialogue partner of the ASEAN 
(Association of Southeast Asian Nations). The NDA (National 
Democratic Alliance) government in New Delhi continued similar 
stand on ASEAN after assuming power in 1998 despite the impact 
of the East Asian financial crisis on the so-called Asian Tigers. 


India’s new Myanmar policy is also an offshoot of this Look 
East policy. It may be recalled that the previous Congress-led 
governments were largely critical of the Myanmarese military junta 
and its brutal 1988 crackdown on the democratic movement. In this 
phase, India also supported the democratic movement led by Aung 
San Su Kyi’s National League for Democracy (NLD). In short, India 
was very sympathetic to the pro-democracy activists of Myanmar 
and honoured Suu Kyi with the Jawaharlal Nehru Award for 
International Understanding in 1995. 


25. www.DailyWealth.com/Oil_Reoort. 
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However, since then there has been a remarkable shift in India’s 
policy toward Myanmar. As India was keen to import natural gas 
from Myanmar and to gain access to other South East Asian countries 
through a proposed land route through Myanmar, she also needed 
Myanmarese assistance in containing various armed separatist groups 
operating in India’s Northeast. Moreover, India was interested in 
neutralising the growing Chinese influence in Myanmar and elsewhere 
in the East. So, Myanmar soon turned into a key factor in India’s 
Look East policy. 


However, if India wants to import gas from Arakan state, one 
of the most backward states of Myanmar, it may be difficult for 
India to entirely overlook the phenomenon of large-scale displacement 
connected to the project. This is important for the long-term viability 
of the project. It may be recalled that such large-scale displacement 
in view of the commissioning of the Yadana project posed a serious 
problem. Almost more than nine years after the commissioning of 
the project the rehabilitation programme of the displaced people is 
yet to be completed. There are also allegations of large-scale human 
rights violations in the form of forced relocation of the villagers, forced 
labour, rape and torture as the government was interested in securing 
the project from the attacks by the rebels in Yadana. Moreover, it 
is difficult to ascertain the perception of the local people about the 
Shwe gas project in a completely authoritarian political system. Can 
India, being the largest democracy, totally ignore these issues and 
simply concentrate on the gas pipeline in isolation while negotiating 
with the Myanmarese military junta? As availability of gas from 
Bangladesh remains uncertain for India in the near future. New Delhi 
perhaps needs to deal with Myanmar in a more determined manner 
keeping all the concerned issues in mind. Complete neglect of the 
humanitarian issues in Myanmar may not pay expected dividends so 
far as.India’s energy diplomacy is concerned. After all, best options 
in foreign policy can be achieved through prudent and realistic 
diplomatic initiatives. 


Forced Migration, Women and the Nation 
State in South Asia 


Paula Banerjee 


“No paradox of contemporary politics is filled with a more poignant 
irony than the discrepancy between the efforts of well-meaning 
idealists who stubbornly insist on regarding ‘inalienable’ those human 
rights, which are enjoyed only by citizens of the most prosperous 
and civilized countries, and the situation of the rightless themselves.”! 


On the occasion of the birth centenary of Hannah Arendt I 
wish to write on a phenomenon that she clearly marked as the limit 
of nation state and that phenomenon is forced displacement that is 
plaguing much of the world today. During her life in Paris, Arendt 
was particularly occupied with problematics posed by refugees and 
minorities. It is with such a group that I concern myself today. | 
will speak of women refugees, or the displaced minorities, not in 
terms of number but in terms of their ability to access resources. 
In my analysis of the situation of women refugees in South Asia 
I will endeavour to push Arendt’s logic further to portray that they 
form not just the limit of nation-state but in fact its organic deficit.’ 
According to Arendt, in the most limited sense there is a group that 
can access the rights of citizenship. According to my analysis even 
within that group there are persons who belong to the margins and 
who are constantly pushed out by the logic of democratic nation 
state building, for reasons of gender. Women are the permanent 
exception to this limited citizenship. They form the deficit in this 
democratic structure of nation state. A sovereign nation needs to 
exclude and include. Historically rights of exclusion have come before 
inclusion. A nation has always defined an alien before a citizen. This 


l. Hannah Arendt, The Origins of Totatitarianism, Harcourt, London, 
1985, p. 279. 
2. I am grateful to Ranabir Samaddar for his theoretical exposition on 


the concept of deficit. See, Ranabir Samaddar, The Marginal Nation, 
Sage Publications, New Delhi, 1999. 
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right of exclusion forces a nation to create its democratic deficit. 
Women bear the brunt of this exclusion hence they form the largest 
group among the displaced. 


An overwhelming majority of the women, who are displaced, 
come from the developing world. South Asia is the fourth largest 
refugee-producing region in the world. Again, a majority of these 
refugees are made up of women. “Refugee women, and children 
form 76 percent of the total refugee population in Pakistan, 79 percent 
in India, 73 percent in Bangladesh and 87 per cent in Nepal.” The 
sheer number of women among the refugee population portrays that 
it is a gendered issue. On the basis of examples taken from different 
refugee experiences this paper argues that both displacement and 
asylum 1s a gendered experience. At least in the context of South 
Asia it results from and is related to the marginalisation of women 
by the South Asian states. These states at best patronise women 
and at worse infantilise, disenfranchise and de-politicise them. It is 
in the person of a refugee that women’s marginality reaches its 
climactic height. By displacing them and marking these women as 
refugees the South Asian states continue their castigation of non- 
conforming women (non-conforming not due to their actions but often 
due to participation in a certain community) to the status of political 
non-subjects. 


Etienne Balibar has argued that the fissures in the “modern 
political community” emerge from the “practical and ideological 
sexism as a structure of interior exclusion of women generalized to | 
the whole society,” which leads to the “universalization of sexual 
difference.”4 Thus, modern states that are built on gender difference 
develop a precarious relation with its women. Women became both 
subjects of the state as well as its other. In pluralistic societies such 
as those found in South Asia “the modern projects of national 
independence, state building, and economic development have had 


3. Syed Sikander Mehdi, “Chronicles of Sufferings.” Refugee Watch, 
Nos. 10 & 11, July, 2000, pp. 33-34. 


4. Etienne Balibar, Masses, Classes, Ideas : Studies on Politics and ° 
Philosophy Before and After Marx, translated by James Swenson, 
New York, 1994 Routeledge pp. 57-58. 
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distinctive gender implications and outcomes.”* The nation building 
projects in South Asia has led to the creation of a homogenised 
identity of citizenship. State machineries seek to create a “unified” 
and “national” citizenry that accepts the central role of the existing 
elite. This is done through privileging majoritarian, male and monolithic 
cultural values that deny the space to difference. Such a denial has 
often led to the segregation of minorities, on the basis of caste, religion 
and gender from the collective we. I argue that one way of 
marginalising women from body politic is done by targeting them and 
displacing them in times of state verses community conflict. As a 
refugee a woman loses her individuality, subjectivity, citizenship and 
her ability to make political choices. As political non-subjects refugee 
women emerge as the symbol of difference between us/citizens and 
its other/refugees/non-citizens. Refugee women become the material 
for the symbolic construction of the nation’s boundaries. 


Women and the birth of nation 


“ „nothing indeed has seemed to be more safely buried than the 
concept of freedom...’”® 


Often the moment of birth proves decisive on how nation view 
its alien and subsequently the citizen.. What is interesting is that 
women by themselves fall in a category somewhere between the 
citizen and the alien. This is proved by the fact that in much of 
the new world or the post-colonial states laws are constructed by 
keeping the ideal citizen in mind, who are invariably male. Therefore, 
often, special legal provisions for women come later. A case in point 
is laws prohibiting female gential mutilations in Africa. National laws 
preventing female genital mutilations was passed in Kenya in 1990 
and in Ghana, as late as in 1994. There was such a law for many 
years in Sudan but it was actually omitted by the legal revisions 
of 1991. In the context of South Asia too there was apathy to-create 
laws positively discriminated in favour of women at the time of the 


5. Valentine M. Moghadam, “Gender, Nationalldentity and Citizenship,” 
Hagar : International Socia, Science Review, Vol. 1, No. 1 2000, 
p. 42. 


6. Hannah Arendt, On Revolutions, Penguin, London, 1990, p. 11. 
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birth of the nations of India and Pakistan and that proved to be 
decisive in how that states would view its female citizens/aliens. 
When legislation that impacted seriously on the lives of women was 
passed in 1949 it led to severe erosion of rights for women, 
particularly women who were displaced. 


The partition of the Indian subcontinent in 1947 witnessed 
probably the largest refugee movement in modern history. About 8 
million Hindus and Sikhs left Pakistan to resettle in India while about 
6-7 million Muslims went to Pakistan. Such transfer of population 
was accompanied by horrific violence. Some 50,000 Muslim women 
in India and 33,000 non-Muslim women in Pakistan were adducted, 
abandoned or separated from their families.’ Women’s experiences 
of migration, abduction and destitution during partition and State’s 
responses to it is a pointer to the relationship between women’s 
position as marginal participants in state politics and gender 
subordination as perpetrated by the State. In this context the 
experiences of abducted women and their often forcible repatriation 
by the State assumes enormous importance today when thousands 
of South Asian women are either refugees, migrants or statéless 
within the subcontinent. . 


The two states of India and Pakistan embarked on a massive 
Central Recovery Project during which some 30,000 women were 
recovered by their respective states. Some incidents relating to these 
abducted women exemplify the politics of gender during partition. 
Even when the two countries could decide on little else they decided 
that the abducted women must be restored to their families. Problems 
arose over the process and progress of recovery. An Abducted 
Persons bill was brought in the Indian Parliament. Boys below the 
age of 16 and women of all ages were brought under this bill, which 
gave unlimited power to police officers regarding abducted persons. 
If a police officer detained any women under this bill they could 
not be questioned in any court of law. Although numerous 


7. For a scholarly account of gender in the politics of parition refer to 
Ritu Menon and Kamla Bhasin, Borders and Boundaries : Women 
in India’s Partition, Ali Delhi, 1998 and Urvashi Bhutalia, The Other 
Side of Silence : Voices from the Partition of India, Perguin Delhi 
1998. 
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amendments were proposed in the House the bill passed unchanged 
on 19 December 1949.8 


According to Rameshwari Nehru, adviser to GOI, Ministry of 
Rehabilitation, many abducted women showed extreme unwillingness 
to leave their “captors.” Ritu Menon and Kamla Bhasin in their 
recent book on partition observes that women were : 


abducted as Hindus, converted and married as Muslims, 
recovered as Hindus but required to relinquisn their 
children because they were born of Muslim fathers, and 
disowned as ‘unpure’ and ineligible for marriage within 
their erstwhile family and community, their identities were 
in a continuous state of construction and reconstruction, 


making of them... ‘permanent refugees’.’® 


These women were forcibly repatriated though refused 
rehabilitation by their families. How did India and Pakistan achieve 
such commonality of interest regarding abducted women? 


Many explanations are given for this forcible repatriation of 
women. Menon and Bhasin point out how national honour was bound 
-to women’s bodies. According to Jan Jindy Pettman repatriation was 
made a nationalist project because women’s bodies became markers 
of male honour. As usual women’s bodies became “part of other 
people's agendas.”'! Both countries made claims of moral superiority 
over the other based on their ability to protect/control female bodies. 
This control was essential for the self-definition of the male identity 
that was in a state of crisis. 


8 Paula Banerjee, “Refugee Repatriation : A Politics of Gender,” Refugee 
Watch No 1, January, 1998, pp. 8-9. 

9, Rameshwari Nehru Papers, Nehru Memorial Museum and Library 
(NMML), Delhi. 

10. Ritu Menon and Kamla Bhasin, “Abducted women, the State and 
questions of Honour ,” Gender Relations Project Paper I, Canberra: 
1993, p. 13. 

lIl. Jan Jindy Pettman, “Boundary Politics : Women, Nationalism and 

i Danger,” in New Frontiers in Women’s Studies: Knowledge, Identity 
and Nationalism, Mary Maynard and June Purvis. eds., London, 
1996, p. 194. . 
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Abducted women were not considered as legal entities with 
political and constitutional rights. All choices were denied to them 
and while the state patronised them verbally by portraying their 
“need” for protection it also infantilised them by giving decision 
making power to their guardians who were defined by the male 
pronoun “he”. By insisting that the abducted women could not 
represent themselves and had to be represented, the State 
marginalised them from the decision making process and made them 
non-participants. Even today the refugee women do not represent 
themselves. Officials who are working for the state represent them. 
For the abducted it was their sexuality that threatened their security 
and the honour of the nation. Thus, their vulnerability was focused 
on their body. This made all women susceptible to such threats and 
so had to be protected/controlled. By denying agency to the abducted 
women the State made it conceivable to deny agency to all women. 
Even after sixty years, state politics in South Asia regarding women 
in general and refugee women in particular remain essentially similar 
to the partition days. It is through the laws on abducted women the 
state exercised its sovereign right to exclude. Thus, began a saga, 
which continued through to the present day, albeit the specific form 
of exclusion might be different. 


State Formation and Dislocated Women 


“modern sensibility is not touched by obscurity...” "°? 


Hannah Arendt had written these words in connection to the 
problems posed by the misery of “slavery and Negro labour” in United 
‘States, a country that according to her were otherwise sensitive to 
sufferings such as due to poverty .The slaves and the Negro labour 
proved exceptions to those who could access rights imparted by 
citizenship. Today that group includes the forced migrants, the 
refugees, displaced and the stateless. Following the Partition 30 lakh 
refugees entered West Bengal, a state in the eastern borders of India. 
In the 1970s the state witnessed another massive exodus from East 
Pakistan during the formation of Bangladesh. Some ten million 
refugees fled to India. Although the GOI received the refugees but 


12. Hannah Arendt, On Revolution, Penguin, London, 1990, p. 70. 
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it also made it clear that the refuge would be temporary. The refugee 
camps along the border were called ‘transit relief camps’. Over fifty 
percent of refugees from East Pakistan/Bangladesh consisted of 
women.!? In case of these refugees the treatment was slightly better 
than that meted out to the abducted women of former years. Many 
women’s organisations came up to help these women such as the 
Nari Seva Sangha and Ananda Ashram. During the first phase of 
refugee influx from the East the West Bengal Government established 
five sponsored colleges with stipulation that 75 percent of the students 
must be from refugee families. Four of these were co-educational 
colleges and only one; the Sarojini Naidu College for Women in 
DumDum was women’s college. During the second phase the GOI 
had applied and got a huge loan from the United Nations High 
Commission for Refugees (UNHCR). The number of women 
refugees increased because of fear of sexual persecution of women. 
Rape had already been recognised as an instrument of war. 


During the first phase many women were sent to camps in 
Titagarh, Kartickpur, Ranaghat, Bansberia and Bhadrakali. But there 
was only one institution named Uday Villa that was responsible for 
the rehabilitation of single women.’* There were however many 
‘women who did not find space in these camps. They were forced 
to seek refuge in Kashi or Brindaban.'’ Subhoranjan Dasgupta 
interviewed many such displaced women in Brindaban of whom Ila 
Bandyopadhyay was one. She came to Brindaban in 1947 and has 
lived there since. Even during thesecond phase of migration many 
women were forced to settle in Brindaban. Chapalasundan Dhar, 
a child widow came over to India from Noakhali when the riots 


13. Statistics on Bangladeshi refugees is not easily available. Sukumari 
Chowdhury suggested the percentage to the author in September, 
1996, in Calcutta. 


14. Bolan Gangopadhyay, “Reintegrating the Displaced, Refracturing the 
Domestic : A Report on the Experiences at Uday Vila,” Refugees in 
West Bengal: Institutional Practices and Contested Identities, Pradip 
Bose (ed.) Kolkata, 2000, p. 100. 
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started in late sixties. She did not find a safe habitat in Calcutta 
so she was pushed to Brindaban.'® 


Even 29 years after the creation of Bangladesh there are 2910 
Bengali women struggling to survive in Brindaban. One of them is 
Gopika Saha who came to India during the second wave from 
Bangladesh. She tried to make a living in Calcutta but after her 
husband died, without any kind of institutional support she was forced 
to go and live in Brindaban.'’ Most women who are now living in 
Brindaban have had little or no institutional support. They earn their 
livelihood often by begging. These women are ‘both hapless and 
helpless. Many of them have been sexually abused during the riots 
in East Pakistan. They were unwanted in their country of birth and 
were displaced due to persistent fear of further abusé. According 
to some estimates over 200,000 Bengali women were raped in 
Bangladesh between 1971 to 1972.'® Even when they came to India, 
the state run institutions found their position precarious. The Indian 
State could not push them back because it was trying to portray 
the “issue at stake was a humanitarian one.”'? Neither could they 
rehabilitate them within the majoritarlan community, as they were 
not considered respectable enough. 


Not just the refugee women from the time of partition but other 
women refugees in South Asia bear silent testimony to untold tales 
of dislocation. Their misery hardly ever finds space in the nation- 
state discourses, yet they are excluded in the process of nation-state 
formation as is revealed by the situation of Tamil women in Sri Lanka. 
Ethnic tensions between the Tamil minority and Sinhala majority 


16. Interviews taken by Subhoronjon Dasgupta. Excerpts of the interview 
published in “Widows of Brindaban : Memories of Partition,” Refugee 
Watch, Nos. 10 & 11, July, 2000, pp. 44-45. 

17. ibid, 

18. Derek Summerfield, “The, Social, Cultural and Political Dimensions of 
Contemporary War,” Medicine, Conflict and Survival, Vol. 13, 1997, 
p. 7. 

19. Irene Khan, “The Refugee Problem: A South Asian Perspective,” 
Peace Studies Reader, 1 Page, Delhi, 2004. 
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leading to armed conflict since 1980s have led to several waves of 
refugees from Sri Lanka. They are victims of a failed nationalizing 
project. By 1989 there were about 160,000 refugees from Sri Lanka 
to India, again largely women with their dependents. Initially the State 
Government provided these refugees with shelter and rations, but 
still many of them preferred to live outside the camps. Like the second 
wave of refugees from East Pakistan/Bangladesh India stressed that 
the Sri Lankan refugee would have to go “home”. However unlike 
the refugees from the East the Sri Lankans were called “refugees” 
rather than “evacuees”. They were registered and issued with 
refugee certificates. In terms of education and health both registered 
and unregistered refugees enjoy the same rights as the nationals. 
Nevertheless in absence of specific legislation their legal status remain 
ambiguous.” The precarious nature of their status became clearer 
in the aftermath of Rajiv Gandhi’s assassination. NGOs access to 
the camps, refugee’s freedom of movement and access to education 
and informal occupations were all curtailed. 


On January 6, 1992 the Indian and the Sri Lankan governments 
signed a bilateral agreement to begin refugee repatriation on 20 
January. Soon the programme was suspended when UNHCR raised 
doubts about their safety once they return.”! In July 1992 the GOI 
signed an agreement with the UNHCR and allowed the agency a 
token presence in Madras. By April 1993 refugee camps were 
reduced from 237 to 132 in Tamil Nadu and I in Orissa.” 
Representatives of UNHCR were allowed to be in the transit area 
and could speak to returning refugees. Before conflict was resumed 
in 1995 some 55,000 refugees were repatriated from India to Sri 
Lanka. 


After Rajiv Gandhi’s assassination the politicians began to shun 


20. Nirmala Chandrahasan, “A Precarious Refuge: A Study of the 
Reception of Tamil Asylum Seekers in Europe, North America and 
India,” Harvard Human Rights Yearbook, Vol. 2 (1989) pp. 55-96. 
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the refugees.” As most of these were women they were initially 
considered harmless but with the number of female suicide bombers 
swelling there was a marked change in GOI’s attitude to women 
refugees.“ What the government of India failed to acknowledge was 
that the number of female bombers swelled after the IPKF operations, 
due to a demographic imbalance.” The government turned a blind 
eye when touts came to recruit young women from the refugee 
camps in Tamil Nadu to work as “maids” in countries of Middle 
East. Most of these women were then smuggled out of India and 
sent to the Gulf countries. Often they were badly abused. On such 
case that caught the public eye was that of a young girl called Sivitha. 
She was smuggled to the Gulf with thirty other women. Her employer 
“took sadistic pleasure in thrashing her.” Twice she fell into a coma. 
Unable to bear this she sought refugee in the Sri Lankan embassy. 
She was sent back to Sri Lanka, into the war torn area of Vavuniya. 
She tried to get back to India to her parents but failed. Ultimately ' 
she committed suicide.” 


Even when the situation not so extreme it is still traumatic for 
young women. In Indian camps refugee families are given a dole 
of Rs. 150 a month, which is often stopped arbitrarily. Women are 
discouraged from taking up employment outside the camps. There 
are suspicions that highly qualified Afghan women in India committed 
suicide because without the ability to take up jobs they could not 
emotionally cope with dislocations. On the other side of the spectrum 
where during multiple displacements women who have never coped 
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with such situations before are often at a loss for necessary papers. 
When separated from male members of their family they are 
vulnerable to sexual abuse. The camps are not conducive for the 
personal safety of women they enjoy no privacy. But what is more 
‘worrying is that without any institutional support women become 
particularly vulnerable to human traffickers. These people aided by 
network of criminals force women into prostitution. Millions of rupees 
change hands in this trade and more lives get wrecked every day.” 


The situation of displaced women from Myanmar is even worse. 
Following the brutal crack down of 1988 by the State Law and Order 
Restoration Council (SLORC), against democratic movements in 
Burma refugees came to Mizoram in large numbers. Here we will 
discus conditions of two different groups of refugees from Myanmar : 
the Chins and the Rohingyas. Refugee camps were set up in Champai 
and Saiha districts of Mizoram to accommodate these Chin refugees 
by the Mizoram Government. However, these camps were closed 
down in 1994/95 when the Indo-Myanmar border trade talks began. 
One of the main reasons for.closing down the camps was the request 
of the Burmese government which believed that the Chin National 
Front (CNF) which is fighting for the independence of Chin State, 
was operating from these camps. Since then the Chin refugees have 
been scattered allover Mizoram and forced to find work for their 
survival. Government of India followed largely a hands-off policy 
regarding the Chin refugees. It has so far allowed the Mizoram 
government a free hand to deal with the situation. In September 
1994 and in June 1995, when the ongoing anti-foreigner movement 
in Mizoram targeted the Chins, and statements were made by local 
politicians that all foreigners including the Chins would be pushed 
back, a large number of Chin refugees came to Delhi and requested 
UNHCR for protection and help. However, the refugees got very 
little help from UNHCR and large numbers of these were pushed 
back, contrary io the principles of non-refoulement. As in any 
displaced population more than fifty percent of the Chins who came 
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to India were women.*® Many of these women took up jobs in local 
schools. Yet when the pushback came even they were not spared. 


The situation of the Rohingya women is far worse than the 
Chins. These women are Muslims and are considered “resident 
foreigners,” even in their homeland. Their subordinate status within 
their own community discourage them from procuring education or 
working outside their homes. The State authorities and the army 
habitually sexually abuse them. Sayeeda, an 18-year-old Rohingya 
girl, who has had some education was of the opinion that the state 
machinery used rape as a way to push women out of Myanmar.” 
Forced relocation especially without compensation is also used to push 
women out of Myanmar.” These women are first taken to 
Bangladesh. But after the UNHCR repatriation programme started 
in Bangladesh new arrivals were no longer admitted to UNHCR 
camps. They were often pushed across the borders to India and 
then to Pakistan. The Rohingya population in Pakistan is mostly 
concentrated in the suburbs of Karachi, including Korangi, Orangi 
and Landhi. Rohingya settlements are named after their place of 
origin, such as “ Arakanabad”, “Burmi colony”, “ Arakan Colony” 
etc. All these settlements receive regular visits from law-enforcement 
agencies extorting money from their undocumented inhabitants. The 
Government of Pakistan has largely ignored the issue of trafficking 
of Rohingya women. Besides the risk of being sold Rohingya women 
become victims of slavery through debt bondage.” Because of their 
undocumented status, Rohingya women constantly face arrest and 
imprisonment.”*! This brings us to another problem and that is the 
problem of statelessness, a problem that I deal with at some length 
in the next section. 


Women are displaced not because they are women but because 


Paula Banerjee, “Chin Refugees in Mizoram,” Refugee W atch, No. 
13 (March, 2001). 


Interview with the author on 20 September, 1998, in Dhaka. 
“Trafficked from Hell to Hadis,” Report by Images Asia (November 
1999). 

31. Soma Ghosal, “Stateless and Opressed from Burma : Rohingya 
Women,” Refugee Watch. Nos. ll & 12 (July, 2000) p. i5. 
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they belong to certain other configurations and groupings. But the 
way they are targeted is often gendered. If they belong to a group 
that is considered as aliens then they are the markers of that alieness. 
Their bodies are the symbols of their community’s honour and the 
best way to emasculate a community is by attacking its women. 
As Cynthis Enloe has pointed out repeatedly war is waged in the 
name of women, supposedly to protect them. And so women are 
asked to bear the cost of war as mothers, wives and daughters. 
In South Asia they are repeatedly taught to chose death before 
dishonour, because their dishonour will bring shame to their 
communities. But to think that only vanquished women are displaced 
is a fallacy. As widows of Brindaban portray even the dominant 
community displaces its women if they are considered as a threat 
to the norm. The norm is built with the latent threat perception that 
anyone not following it can be punished. This norm of family and 
the nation is a male norm built on the ability to exclude the non- 
conforming and push them into obscurity. And so forced migrant 
women are not merely the limit of the nation-state but its deficit. 
Because in this act of creating insiders one has to create outsiders 
or the stateless and the dislocated minorities, most of whom are 
women. Once they are dislocated they are pushed into the category 
of political non-subjects and then sent to obscurity. They are the 
soft targets that traffickers prey on. If they can be induced to cross 
border then they become stateless, mere obscure bodies without any 
right to represent themselves. This process does not denote the limit 
of democracy but its deficit. It is a conscious process undertaken 
by the powers that be as leaders of a sovereign state. This deficit 
reduces marginal women to mere bodies in flux. | 


Bodies in Flux 


“those peoples tc whom states were not conceded....considered 
the Treaties an arbitrary game which handed out rule to some and 
servitude to others.” 


The peace treaties after the First World War created many 


32. Hannah Arendt, The Origins of Totatitarianism, Harcourt. London, 
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nationalities that remained exceptions to the principle of self- 
determination. Victors stroke of pen created a plethora of stateless 
people. Today states continue this process whereby they render 
thousands as non-subjects at will to portray its own sovereignty. The 
Chin and the Rohingya women epitomise the plights of such stateless 
women in South Asia. Unwanted in their homeland the women are 
victims of gender-based crimes such as rape, which are hardly ever 
proved, and their perpetrators are almost never punished. In a foreign 
country without any supporting documents these women are 
disenfranchised and depoliticised. They are unable to protest against 
sexual crimes for want of a legal status. The abuse that had pushed 
them across international border in the first place often seem to follow 
them in their new settlements. If they successfully repatriate to their 
birthplace they are still in a state of not belonging. In patriarchal 
systems women are constantly reduced to the status of non-subjects. 
Crimes that are perpetrated particularly against women are often 
trivialised. In such a situation no matter what the abuse women try 
to cross borders for the sake of survival and become easy prey 
for traffickers. l l 


The Rohingya women are de jure stateless but there are many 
displaced women who are not de jure stateless but become de facto 
stateless in their situation of displacement. This is borne by the 
circumstances of women living in the refugee and IDP camps. Many 
refugee women and young men living in refugee and IDP camps 
become depoliticised and are unable to exercise their political rights. 
In such a situation they are unable to access resources for their 
living and fall victims to human traffickers as has happened to Sri 
Lankan refugees in India. The task of protecting them belongs to 
no one. 


In a situation of statelessness, sexual abuse and human 
trafficking go hand in hand. This is portrayed by the case of Nepali 
speaking Bhutanese refugees. These southern Bhutanese refugees 
were deprived of their citizenship by the Citizenship Act of 1985 
and then driven away from their homes from 1990 onwards. This 
happened in the wake of Drukpanization of the Bhutanese people. 
The government devised various strategies to bring about a 
demographic balance that was favourabie for a Drukpa/Ngalung 
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nation by reducing the number of Lhotsampas to around twenty-five 
percent of the population and to prevent the demand for democracy 
from southern Bhutan. The Marriage Act was. even more 
discriminatory for Lhotsampa women and children. The Act declared 
all foreign wives of the Bhutanese citizens as non-citizens, even 
though most of them were granted citizenship under previous 
citizenship laws. In contravention of all international norms the Royal 
Government denied several thousand children (born out of marriages 
between Lhotsampa husbands and Nepali speaking wives trom Nepal 
or India) of their right to nationality. They were evicted along with 
their parents. This Act was only enforced against the Lhotsampas. 
The Lhotsampas who married non-Bhutanese wives could not get 
jobs in either the Armed Forces or the Foreign Services. They did 
not have the nght to vote in the National Assembly elections, they 
were often denied promotions in civil services and were denied most 
fellowships and grants. They were also denied business and 
agricultural grants and loans given by the government and could not 
avail of government supplied fertilisers, seeds and farm machineries 
on subsidies. After 1988 government officials carrying out the census 
declared all non-Bhutanese wives of Lhotsampas as illegal 
immigrants. These women were threatened with deportation and so 
many such women committed suicide. These South Bhutanese people 
were asked to prove of their presence in Bhutan on 31 December 
1958. If people failed to provide the evidence sought they were 
declared ‘as Illegal migrants and then evicted. By the 1990s more 
than 125,000 Nepali-speaking Lhotsampas of Southern Bhutan, nearly 
a sixth of the kingdom’s total population of approximately 782,548 
were forced to leave or forcibly evicted from the country by the 
Bhutanese government. This made Bhutan as one of the highest per 
capita refugee generators in the world. As on March 2001, 98,886 
Bhutanese refugees are living in seven refugee camps in eastern 
Nepal managed by the UNHCR. About 25,000 are living in India 
and some are scattered in the hills and valleys of Nepal. 

Many southern Bhutanese are living in UNHCR run refugee 
camps. Recent reports suggest that many of these women in the 
camps are facing problems. A number of them fled systematic 
discrimination including rape, imprisonment and forced labour. In the 
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camps although the women were individually registered but still they 
faced discrimination as they did not get separate ration cards. This 
made it difficult for women to access their fair share of aid. The 
male dominated leadership in the camp often ignored the sexual 
violence and domestic violence that a number of women faced. Also 
the camp management often undertook the work of providing 
assistance to women. This also meant that aid was given on an ad 
hoc basis to women who did not have any male support. Several 
cases of sexual ‘exploitation involving refugee aid workers surfaced 
in Nepal in October 2002. These came to light after investigations 
of sexual exploitation and abuse by aid workers in refugee camps 
in West Africa. Apparently the UNHCR received reports about 
sexual exploitation of refugee children and requested its Inspector 
General’s Office (IGO) to review the allegations and examine the 
conduct of UNHCR offices in Nepal. The results of the investigation 
team’s findings became public in November 2002, documenting 
eighteen cases of sexual exploitation, including rape and sexual 
harassment, of refugee women and children. The perpetrators were 
two Nepalese government officials whose salaries were paid by 
UNHCR and fifteen refugee men (mostly school teachers) working 
for NGO implementing partners. Refugee girls comprised -the vast 
majority of victims in these cases.” To compound the problem in 
2003 the UN High Commissioner for Refugees declared that they 
would begin phasing out aid from camps. This meant an even more 
precarious situation for women. Faced with no hope for repatriation, 
abused by their own male members and aid workers these women 
became easy prey for human traffickers. Many of them ended in 
brothels in Mumbai and elsewhere. 


Statelessness makes women even more vulnerable to 
displacement In patriarchal societies such those-found in South Asia 
women are usually looked upon as unequal partners in the process 
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of state formation It is the men who represent the ideal citizen. In 
such situation women are more vulnerable to the vagaries of the 
state and denials of citizenship as is apparent from the case of the 
Southern. Bhutanese women. Once citizenship is denied then it 
becomes much easier to evict and displace women. In such situations 
women become so vulnerable that they fall prey to different kinds 
of abuses. Trafficking is the worst form of abuse that is meted out 
. to these women. From the examples above it becomes clear that 
statelessness contribute to women’s vulnerability leading to an 
increase in human trafficking. However, there is another side to this 
argument and that 1s trafficking leads to statelessness. There is a 
plethora of examples where once trafficked women end up being 
stateless. Let us look into this phenomenon now with examples take 
from South Asia. 


Patricia a Tuitt has commented that, “space in its physical and 
mental form is organized between lass and gender among other 
factors.” Women’s relation to space is therefore different from that 
of men. Since displacement is intrinsically related to space women 
respond differently from men in situations of displacement. Taken 
together with women’s traditional distance from state power it means 
that at least initially women are often at a loss to cope with 
displacement. Women are often unaware of the value of identity 
papers in times of displacement and therefore their vulnerabilities 
increase in times of displacement resulting in further victimization. 
Also women’s distance from state power distances them from 
ownership of resources. Situations of endemic poverty lead to 
pauperization of women and an increase in trafficking of women. 
The situation of Bangladesh is a case in point. 


Recent newspaper’ reports from the borders of India and 
Bangladesh are rife with news of the growing trafficking of women 
and children fram Bangladesh into this region. To find out why this 
whole region is vulnerable to traffickers cne needs to realize that 
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this is a region of endemic poverty, social imbalance and political 
violence particularly against vulnerable groups of whom women form 
a large part. This region is undergoing certain social and political 
turmoil where more and more women are getting marginalized. In 
Bangladesh for example effects of globalisation, growth of 
fundamentalism, modernization policies such as building of dams etc. 
have all contributed to violence against ethnic and religious minorities, 
and against women: Of course minority women are in a double bind. 
They are attacked both as minorities and as women. The 
fundamentalists who have increased their control in the political arena 
Strive to maintain a predominantly male-dominant status quo. This 
strategy puts both minorities and women in general in the receiving 
end. Religion has come to be used by fundamentalist groups as one 
of the primary means by which male-dominant values and existing 
gender-oppressive ideology are imposed and perpetuated. According 
to Meghna Guhathakurta, “it was advantageous therefore for the 
fundamentalists to target. women who step outside the bounds of 
social norms since they represented a potential threat to the male- 
dominant status quo”.*° To compound all of these developments there 
is endemic poverty and land alienation of poorer groups of people 
n chars (enclaves). Such developments have led to widespread 
control and destabilization of women in the region leading to their 
displacement. A fall-out of this is an increase of trafficking of women 
and children across the border. To these another cause can be added 
that directly affects the scenario of trafficking of women from 
Bangladesh. The immediate past and the present government has 
embarked on a policy of brothel eviction. One of the biggest brothels 
in Bangladesh is in Tanbazar in Narayanganj. This brothel started 
during the colonial period. Later, many internally displaced women 
gathered in the area and were dependent on this brothel for their 
livelihood. In July 1999 sex-workers from this brothel was evicted 
by the government and sent to vagabond centers where there are 
evidences that they were severely mistreated. No wonder many of 
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them crossed the border. In West Bengal, the organized traffic in 
illegal Bangladeshi immigrants is a principal source of bonded labour 
says one report.*’ In such situations it is not surprising that women 
fall prey to traffickers and cross borders for survival. 


Women from Bangladesh are not the only group of women who 
are trafficked in this region There is an increase in cases of trafficking 
from Northeast India as well. Evidence gleaned from Northeast 
Indian media reports clearly portrays such a phenomena. In a 
newspaper report from Northeast India it was found out that : 


Of late, there have been reports in the media that trafficking 
in women is taking place trom Assam and other states 
of the North-east, and a well established conduit is 
functioning to dispatch the hapless women to the metros 
of the country. The target obviously the poor girls who are 
easily enticed with the lure of money and a promise of 
a respectable job either as a “maid” or a “sales girl” in 
a house or establishment. Apparently, there are local 
connivers who function as a cover for the operators.” 


In another recent newspaper report it was stated, “Human 
trafficking is not a new problem in our country. What is of concern 
is that, of late, the north-east has become a supply zone for trafficking 
women and children of not only in the flesh trade but for forced 
labour, child labour, organ transplantation, camel jockey and others.”* 
Even among matrilineal state trafficking of girls is on the increase 
if one goes by newspaper reports. In one such report it was stated 
that though the society of the indigenous people of Meghalaya 
“remains the only matrilineal society. grinding poverty and rising 
unemployment is steadily pulling women down from their earlier 
elevated position. The first casualties are young girls.” The 
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protracted state versus community and community versus community 
conflicts has resulted in an escalation of violence against women. 
Increase in trafficking of women can be seen as a result of this 
escalated violence. 


The other region that has been seriously affected by an increase 
of human trafficking in South Asia is Nepal. The popularly termed 
Maoist rebellion has exacerbated the situation further. Nepal is 
considered the most significant source of girl-child commercial sex- 
workers in India. The girls that come from Nepal to Indian brothels 
are as young as 9 to 10 year olds. In this era of globalisation, tourism 
has become another occasion for child trafficking from Nepal. 
Although Nepal has signed various international conventions and 
passed the Human Trafficking (Control) Act of 1986 these Acts 
are hardly ever implemented. Trafficking of Nepali women to India 
continue unabated. A very disturbing phenomena within this process 
is that young Nepali “virgins” are trafficked because people not only 
prefer their fairer complexion but also there is a ridiculous but 
common belief among some communities that having intercourse with 
a young girl can cure many sexually transmitted diseases as well 
as AIDS. Hence Nepali girls are in great demand in India. The 
magnitude of the problem can be understood from one report that 
States that, “at least 200,000 girls and women of Nepali origin are 
currently working as prostitutes in Indian brothels, and that about 
5,000 arrive annually.’*! 


Once these women are trafficked they lose most of their rights 
and become virtual stateless people. Even migrant women workers 


_ from Nepal end up being trafficked. In Nepal there are no specific 


laws or acts to protect the women migrant workers. One report 


7 suggests : 


There are cases where the journey starts as a migrant 
worker but ends up in brothel primarily because there 
are no authorized or safe channels for women migrant 
workers where their employment and payment for their 
work are guaranteed. In most cases the migration occurs 
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. without any legal or authorized documents. Unskilled 
female workers, between the age group of 9 to 25 years 
are the vulnerable group for trafficking.” 


Moreover most of these women do not have documents that 
prove their legal identities and this becomes a primary reason for 
their vulnerability and statelessness. Without papers nowhere are they 
able to access either their rights or justice. These women do not 
have any unions to protect their interests and neither do they have 
linkages with their embassies. Also most of these women come from 
very poor families ‘so even their family networks unable to protect 
them. Often their families are responsible for selling them. So in 
times of need these women ate unable to turn to the state, community 
or family. 


Trafficking is not a problem of just one country but of the entire 
region of South Asia if not the world. Most researchers agree that 
more women and children are trafficked than men. The Tsunami 
of 26 December 2004 also enormously increased the number of 
trafficked people from South Asia. These people are trafficked not 
just for commercial sex trade but also for the purposes of labour. 
That trafficking is as much of a problem for the developing world 
as it is for the developed is portrayed by the events in Morecambe 
Bay: in 2005. It has also portrayed that people become extremely 
vulnerable in the course of being trafficked. They are reduced to 
this state because they are what the French call sans papier or 
without papers. Victims of trafficking almost never carry their own 
identity papers. If they have such documentations they have to hand 
it over to the agents. There are well-documented cases of 
Bangladeshi labourers travelling to Southeast Asia where they are 
forced to live and die as illegal migrants so that they cannot get 
out from the clutches of agents who live on the money that these 
hapless people have earned. 


For women the situation is even worse. At least in the case 
of South Asia most women are not used to carrying identity papers. 
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Even in their own homes it would be difficult for them to prove 
their national identities. As for women who are trafficked it becomes 
even more of a problem. They are in a permanent state of not 
belonging. Hardly ever do they have any papers. The moment they 
cross borders they become stateless and liable for prosecution if they 
are caught. They are threatened, persecuted, abused and kept in a 
constant state of insecurity. They are unable to protest because they 
are stateless. In South Asia a lack of legal mechanisms for addressing 
the problem of statelessness is compounded by the endemic poverty 
of the region leading to greater pauperisation of women, heightened 
conflict leading to increased violence against women and a general 
proclivity of all these states for treating women as second-class 
nationals have all contributed to a great increase in the trafficking 
for women. Further there are many South Asian women who are 
stateless. If stateless then women are at a greater risk to fall prey 
to traffickers and once they are victims of trafficking they become 
de facto stateless people. Yet there is hardly a sense of urgency 
to change the situation. 


It is true that Arendt was sharply aware of the plight of the 
stateless. But she assumed that there were the two categories of 
citizen or the political subject and the stateless or the non-subject. 
However, the situation of the dislocated today portrays that the 
marginal within the group of subjects can at any point of time loose 
their subject-hood and become non-subjects. Much of this is 
compounded by mass-scale poverty and the growing feminisation of 
poverty in South Asia. This lack of resources make women citizens 
and non-citizens extremely vulnerable. In the next section I discuss 
how poverty in conjunction with securitisation of migration increases 
the deficit of democracy and erosion of women’s abilities to access 
rights of citizenship. 


No Women’s Land 


“poverty itself is a political, not a natural phenomenon, the result 
of violence and violation rather than of scarcity.“ 


Forced migration has multiple aspects to it. By discussing the 
43. Hannah Arendt, On Revolutions, Penguin, London, 1985, p. 63. 
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fate of merely the forced migrants one speaks of only half of the 
probiem. The other half is posed by the women living in sites where 
these forced migrants are pushed into. Women, who are in permanent 
state of not belonging has to-bear the brunt of these push in and 
push out. To see the effects of forced migration on settled women 
in a nation state one might turn to the situation of Meghalaya in 
Northeast India. There is evidently a growing threat perception that 
Meghalaya is being inundated with migrant people. In 1979 a premier 
women’s organisation was founded called the Ka Synjuk Ki Kynthei 
Riewlum or the Tribal Women Welfare and Development Association 
of Meghalaya, popularly known as TWW ADAM. Among the main 
concerns of this organisation are the protection of tribal lands, 
foreigner issues, unemployment and other social problems. In the 70s 
there were two other organisations whose memorandum portrayed 
how volatile the issue of immigration has become. The Meghalaya 
Students Union (MSU) began in 1975. Initially this was like any other 
organisation but it became violent by spearheading the foreigners issue 
in the late 1970s. The students demanded the detection and 
deportation of all foreigners and especially those coming from 
Bangladesh. The Students Union (KSU) was formed in 1978. One 
of the main aims of this association is to, “fight against infiltration 
by people from outside the state and foreigners from other 
countries”. The KSU was a pressure group against migrants. From 
foreigners protests were directed against migrants from other parts 
of the country. The initial turmoil was against the Bangladeshis but 
later it was transferred against all people considered alien. In 1987 
severe protests were generated against the. Nepalis and many of 
these Nepalis were -displaced and ultimately they had to go to 
Darjeeling. l 

, Recently the perceived threat of migrants coming into 
Meghalaya and settling down in the region by marrying Khasi women 
has led to protest against the matrilineal-system. In 1997, the Khasi 
Hills Autonomous District Council, which has constitutional jurisdiction 
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over Khasi ‘customary law’, passed the Khasi Social Custom of 
Lineage Bill. It sought to codify the system of inheritance through 
the female line but it became highly controversial. The event brought 
forth a demand for change in the matrilineal system, This demand 
has fast become strident with the leadership role being played by 
an all-male organisation, the Syngkhong Rympei Thymai (SRT), 
lobbying to mobilise public opinion on the issue. “We are just like 
refugees and the moment we get married we are at the mercy of 
our in-laws,” said Teibor Klwngee, SRT executive member. “We are 
reduced to bulls and baby-sitters with virtually no role in society,” 
he said. Backing the SRT campaign is the KSU. Paul Lyngdoh, the 
President of KSU commented, “the matriarchal system does not fit 
into the present generation.” He is of the opinion that traditional laws 
need to be modified so that all family members get equal share of 
property. The SRT and the KSU are so indignant because there are 
increasing number of cases of marriages of Khasi women to non- 
tribals. They say that outsiders are often attracted to Khasi brides 
because they come with a sizeable chunk of property. “There is 
frustration among the Khasi youth,” said Peter Lyngdoh, a 
schoolteacher at Shillong, who had to move to his wife’s house after 
his marriage a month ago. “I think this should be changed. We have 
no land, no business and our generation ends with us.”45 Many Khasi 
men have become strident critics of the matrilineal system. To rake 
up popular emotions they connect it to the issue cf migrants. Although 
there are no such demands from either the Garo or the Jayantia 
people but the Khasi case portray how nativism, or apathy and hatred 
against the alien can be refocused against other groups such as 
women. 


That radical nationalism and hatred for “foreigners” can lead 
to marginalisation of women was also revealed during the Anti- 
foreigner movement in Assam. The Anti-foreizner movement was 
exceptional at least in one way as it brought forth huge support from 
Assamese women. There were even efforts to give a cohesive shape 
to women’s support to this movement because after the Quit India 
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movement Assamese women took to the. streets in such large 
numbers for the first time. Women responded by forming local and 
state level women’s coordination committees. The Anti-foreigner 
movement brought to the forefront a new political party called the 
Asom Gana Parishad. The Asom Gana Parishad (AGP) rode to 
political power im 1985 to capture 65 seats in a House of 126. The 
AGP came to power according to one observer because it expressed 
the interest of the dominant classes in Assam. “This section of the 
Assamese middle class projects its own interest as the interest of 
the entire Assamese masses so as to gain their support for the 
purpose of acquiring capacity to bargain with the national elite for 
promoting its own interest.”“© Whether this is true or not is debatable. 
However, what can be accepted is .the author’s assertion that this 
class believed, “that the influx of innumerable migrants from various 
parts of the country and even outside pose a threat to maintaining 
distinct socio-cultural identity,” ‘of the Assamese people.*’ Therefore 
the AGP came to power with a mandate to deal with the situation 
of the foreigners in Assam and implement the Assam Accord but 
they could do neither. 


Women, who had until then wholeheartedly supported the cause 
of the Assamese were first let down by AGP when the party did 
not give ticket to any woman candidate in the Lok Sabha elections 
of 1985. According to one scholar, “this was a sad lapse on the 
part of the AGP who despite having whole-hearted support from 
the women of Assam in their historic movement against foreign 
nationals failed to share responsibilities equally with women.’ After 
winning the 1983 Assembly elections the AGP made only one woman, 
from the Bodo community a minister. Only three women won seats 
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in this election, and of them two belonged to the AGP. It has been 
said that the, “AGP worsened the Congress....record, by allotting only 
two tickets out of 126 seats in the assembly to women Moreover, 
both the candidates belonged to strong tribal communities, the Bodos 
and the Kacharis, who too had to be accommodated....Thus two birds 
were killed at one throw.” During AGP’s second term in 1996 there 
was hardly any change in the situation as there was only one woman 
who was the state minister for Social Welfare. The AGP therefore, 
totally ignored the sentiments of Assamese women who participated 
in the Anti- Foreigner movement as equal partners. Like most other 
nationalist movement in South Asia the AGP immediately after being 
victorious pushed back the women from the public domain. This 
reflects how leaders of Northeast India and of South Asia to garner 
women’s support use the issue of migration and then marginalize 
the same women on the basis of whose support they acquire power 
from the body politic. The battle over migrant population has proved 
to be extremely problematic for the Assamese women. It not only 
led to their marginalisation from the political sphere but also plunged 
the people of Assam into a civil war where women’s social and 
civil space was progressively eroded.” 


By securitising migration the nation further marginalizes its own 
women citizens. Migration is made an occasion to challenge women’s 
traditional control over resources. Even in common property resource 
management areas the threat of migration is made an occasion to 
convert it into individual property resource management as among 
the Reangs of Tripura. This leads to disempowerment of women 
who had controlled modes of production within CPR areas. In the 
case of Khasi women migration is being used as a reason for 


49. Aparna Mahanta, “Empowerment of Women in Northeast India,” in 
Girin Phukon and Adil-ul-Yasin eds, Working of Parliamentary 
Democracy and Electoral Politics in Northeast India New Delhi, 
South Asian Publishers, 1998. p. 178. 


50. See Paula Banerjee, “Between Two Armed Patriarchies: Women in 
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in South Asia: Beyond Victimhood to Agency New Delhi, Sage 
Publications, 2001, pp. 131-176. 
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threatening women’s traditional control over land. In a democratic 
nation state system most. changes in patterns of land holding, at least 
in: the case of: South Asia, have resulted in women’ loss of control 
and subsequent pauperization symbolize poverty. Therefore, 
increasingly women facing migration have begun to symbolize poverty. 


Circles of Insecurity 


“if we consider the different groups among the stateless it appears 
that every political event since the end of the first World War 
inevitably ‘added a new category to those who lived outside the pale 
of the law, while none of the categories, no matter how the original 
constellation changed, could ever be renormalized.”>! 


The narrative above showed how both as a refugee and as 
part of the recipient community women are marginalized in a nation 
state framework. When we talk of forced migration it is women 
and children who are worst off in any given situation. Yet we hardly 
ever look at refugee groups as predominantly feminine groups when 
we make policies for protection, care, and relocation. Most often 
it is women’s mobility and independence that is the first casualty 
in any radical nationalist/sub-nationalist movements that draw their 
legitimacy from protests against immigration and trace their origins 
to reactions to migration, as we see in Northeast India. Threat from 
migrants is juxtaposed with threat posed by women’s sexuality. This 
leads to not just efforts to control migration but also to control 
women’s sexuality. At the end of it all that the political class tries 
is to militarise the space by first connoting the geopolitical dimensions 
as the most fundamental to that space, and then to “securitise’’ it. 
But in fact most of our traditional efforts to make geopolitical regions 
more secure are nothing but attempts to privilege a masculine 
definition of security that result in only feminine insecurities. Yet in 
addressing questions of security the insecurities of women always 
remain in the back of beyond. The political class talks about ISI, 
insurgency, terrorism, and never talks about how trafficking leads 
to HIV. Little does it realize that the threat posed by AIDS is much 
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more than the one posed by “terrorism”. And, herein lies the fallacy 
in most policy decisions. When AIDS becomes an epidemic migrant 
prostitutes are punished without any recognition that they are as much 
a victim of the system. It is the system that needs to be restructured 
with gender just vision. 


In times of crisis women are controlled/victimized not merely 
‘ by power structures from outside but also by power structures/ 
systems that inhabit their own communities. Unless there is an effort 
to change such structures/system with gender-just policies it will only 
result in cosmetic changes. In a nation state framework such 
correctives might not be possible. In the framework itself there is 
the alien and the women who are neither citizens nor aliens. In times 
of crisis control of women’s bodies becomes marker of sovereignty. 
The non-conforming become forced migrants and then perhaps the 
stateless and the trafficked. 


As recipients of migrant groups women once again face 
destabilization and men in power often make it an occasion to 
reconfirm their control of resources, as was evident in recent 
developments in Meghalaya. If one looks at the statistics of main 
workers and marginal workers in most of. these states in Northeast 
India one finds that women are in minority among the main workers 
and often in majority among the marginal and non-workers. This 
portrays how women are constantly being distanced from resources. 
Often such distancing can lead to displacement. 


The nation state framework is built on the assumption that the 
citizen is male. Women are the other and in times of crisis policies 
consciously become more masculine. As has been stated earlier the 
framework of nation state is built on conscious exclusions. Often 
those that remain outside of the center are excluded and women 
are the quintessential outsiders. Thus exclusion can be based on those 
-who are outsiders in terms of nationalities, religion and race. It is 
inevitably based on gender particularly because women within 
communities are the essential other and the kernel of nation state 
is the community. Even as citizens women have a tenuous relation 
with the nation state and as forced migrants they are the aliens whose 
bodies are the sites for exclusions. Both as forced migrants and as 
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recipients they are the alien/others of the nation. Such exclusions 
are important because this is the site on which sovereignty rests. 
As Arendt states nations do have their limits but even within that 
limited space, the haloed space inhabited by citizen or the privileged, 
I contend remains the space where deficits occur. Whenever the 
boundary of the limit is charted out it creates its own deficit, thereby 
changing the limit of the limited. This is because the limited area 
is never stable as new configurations of belonging and not belonging 
is constantly evolving. The state on the other hand legitimizes itself 
by controlling populations. The only mode, by which the state rules, 
therefore, is by controlling and stabilizing population. In this process 
it marginalizes the vulnerable because rule is marked primarily by 
the ability to exclude, and the marginal are the easiest to exclude. 
Even in Arendt’s ideal state the marginal exists as in the United 
States. Arendt points to “Negroes” and “slaves” as marginal but she 
excludes the other marginal or the “women.” It has been pointed 
out that the suffrage movement bears testimony to women’s status 
as second-class citizens.’ 


By being both citizens and its other women test the limits of 
the limited space of citizenship. This contest destabilizes the stability 
of the limit and makes it unstable and dislocated. As the marginal 
have a greater proclivity to be dislocated it is the women who are 
always in a state of flux. The state consciously tries to stabilize them 
by controlling the thing that it primarily finds uncontrollable and that 
is their sexuality. This inevitably results in their further destabilization 
and dislocation. Therefore constantly within the limit the deficit is 
created that once again lead to the reconfiguration of the limit and 
further dislocation. To create itself the nation then constantly 
destabilizes and dislocates its own marginal citizens of whom women 
form the largest group. Therefore women -as forced migrants are 
not just the limit of the nation-state but also markers of the deficit 
created by democratic nation state building enterprises. “i 
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